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The  O.C.C.  Doing  a Better  Job--For  the 
Citizen--For  the  Officers  of  the 

S.F.P.D.:  a Message  from  Frank  J.  Schober, 
Jr.,  Director 

I have  been  in  charge  of  the  OCC  since  early 
November  of  1984.  I am  convinced  that  it  has  an 
essential  role  to  perform  and  is  beginning  to 
perform  it  well. 
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HEARINGS 

BEGIN 

Following  more  than  fifty 
hours  of  meet  and  confer  and 
more  re-drafts  than  anyone 
could  keep  track  of,  the 
Police  Commission  adopted  a 
set  of  Hearing  Rules  In  June 
of  1985  and  the  hearings 
have  begun. 

Since  that  time  the  OCC  has 
conducted  more  than  fifty  hearings, 
drawing  from  an  outstanding  list  of 
hearing  officers  more  than  thirty  deep. 
Most  of  these  hearing  officers  more  than 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  hearing  rules. 

Even  though  the  hearings  appear  to 
be  running  smoothly  at  this  time,  wrin- 
kles do  appear  from  time  to  time  which 
are  being  ironed  out  via  a continuation  of 
discussions  wilh  all  involved  parties. 
Input  has  been  constant,  from  the  Police 
Officers  Association,  the  Officers  for 
Justice,  the  San  Francisco  Bar 
Association,  and  the  ACLU,  just  to  men- 
tion a few. 

Of  course,  the  OCC  constantly  re- 
views the  process  and,  where  changes 
of  an  administrative  nature  can  be  made 
which  would  make  the  process  run  more 
smoothly,  justly  or  fairly,  such  changes 
are  implemented. 

A "Hearing  Survey"  is  currently  be- 
ing prepared  which  will  be  mailed  to  all 
participants  following  a hearing  so  that 
we  can  more  accurately  assess  the  par- 
ticipants' reaction  to  the  hearing  pro- 
cess. Completion  of  the  surveys  will  be 
on  a voluntary  basis  and  will  be  anony- 
mous and  confidential. 

If  you  have  any  comments,  ques- 
tions, or  suggestions  regarding  OCC 
hearings,  please  use  the  postage  paid 
card  on  page  6 to  let  us  know. 


The  trends  were  not  always  positive. 
OCC’s  birth  as  an  organization  was 
difficult  and  nearly  aborted.  Its  control, 
organization  and  performance  were 
initially  sub-standard.  Today,  I am  con- 
vinced the  organization  has  developed 
the  procedures  and  methods  that,  if 
continued  in  practice,  will  eventually 
make  it  the  best  organization  of  its  type  in 
the  country. 

Some  principles  and  practices  have 
guided  the  OCC  recently  and  they  ought 
to  be  known  to  the  public  and  most 
especially  to  the  Officers  of  the  De- 
partment. 

An  OCC-type  organization 
must  efficiently  and  respon- 
sively serve  both  the  citizens  of 
The  City  and  the  Officers  of  the 
SFPD.  To  this  end,  the  OCC  est- 
ablished a "Morning  Report"  system  some 
months  ago  that  informs  all  commanding 
officers  of  the  Department  on  a daily 
basis  of  complaints  leveled  against 
members  of  stations  and  major  details  in 
their  charge.  The  "Morning  Report", 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
factor,  was  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Department's  Per- 
sonnel Improvement  Program,  or  PIP 
program.  The  result  of  both  the  "Morning 
Report"  and  the  PIP  program  is  that 


complaints,  once  effectively  ignored,  are 
now  taken  seriously  by  the  Department's 
Chain  of  command.  As  far  as  community 
and  citizen  communications  are  con- 
cerned, the  OCC  is  embarked  upon  a 
program  to  place  its  brochures  not  only 
at  all  neighborhood  stations,  but  at  all 
major  neighborhood  centers  as  well. 

The  OCC  must  be  both  effi- 
cient and  as  fair  as  possible  in 
its  operation  and  in  arrival  at  its 
findings.  A delayed  investigation  is  a 
mis-handled  investigation.  The  present 
goal  for  the  OCC,  a goal  being  reached  in 
most  cases,  is  that  each  complaint  will 
receive  a preliminary  investigation  within 
72  hours,  and  that  cases  which  warrant  a 
detailed  investigation  will  be  completed 
in  accordance  with  statewide  Internal 
Affairs  standards  in  "40  days  and  40 
nights".  OCC  investigatiors  are  today 
being  evaluated,  not  only  in  terms  of 
speedy,  but  of  accurate  and  complete, 
investigations  carried  out  courteously 
and  professionally.  OCC  investigators 
are  also  charged  to  "stick  to  their 
knitting",  and  consider  only  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  complaint  before  them 
as  well  as  to  its  policy  implications 
relating  to  training,  supervision  and 
regulations.  Unlike  past  ( Please  see 
page  3,  column  1) 
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SPOTLIGHT 


ARRESTS  ARE  UP,  COMPLAINTS  ARE  DOWN 
COMMUNICATION  IS  THE  KEY 

THEY’RE  DOIN’  IT  RIGHT  DOWN 
IN  THE  MISSION 

By  Larry  R.  Shockey,  Acting  Sr.  Investigator 


By  the  end  of  1982,  the  Mission 
District  was  in  an  uproar.  Gays 
and  Latinos  alike  were  protesting  their 
treatment  by  the  police.  According  to 
Diane  Christensen,  CUAV  was  receiving 
between  five  and  ten  complaints  of 
police  brutality  annually. 

Deputy  Chief  Richard  Trueb,  then 
Commander  of  the  Internal  Affairs 
Bureau,  was  quoted  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  as  saying  that  25  to  35 
complaints  a month  was  not  to  be  un- 
expected from  a district  like  the  Mission. 

In  the  six  months  period  immediately 
proceeding  January  1983,  Mission 
Station  had  received  more  complaints 
per  month  than  any  other  station  twice. 

Enter  Victor  Macia.  Now,  two  and 
a half  years  later,  Mission  is  a model 
station.  During  his  first  year  at  Mission 
Station,  CUAV  did  not  receive  a single 
police  brutality  report.  During  the  month 
of  August,  Mission  Station  received  8 


citizen  complaints,  a far  cry  from  the  25 
to  30  of  only  a short  time  ago. 

What  happened?  According  to  Deputy 
Chief  Trueb  there  now  appears  to  be 
open  lines  of  communications  between 
the  station  and  the  community.  In 
addition,  he  credits  the  newly  appointed 
supervisors  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  being  held  accountable  for  their 
troops.  "This  new  group  of  lieutenants  is 
really  working  together  as  a team.  They 
have  a lot  of  good  ideas,  and  we  are 
going  to  implement  some  of  them." 

In  fact,  ask  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
Mission  Station,  and  the  first  improve- 
ment they  will  mention  is  improved  com- 
munications. Captain  Macia  now  allows 
officers  to  go  to  CUAV's  headquarters 
on  Castro  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
police  reports  from  persons  who  feel  ill 
at  ease  with  coming  into  a police  station. 

Both  CUAV  and  Mission  District 
management  give  great  credit  to  one  an- 


other for  bringing  about  the  change. 
"Now  when  someone  has  a problem,  they 
call  us  before  they  call  the  Chronicle", 
says  Lt.  Winters. 

But  if  things  have  changed  on  the  out- 
side, there  have  been  as  many  changes 
on  the  inside  as  well.  "Macia  walks  like 
he  talks",  says  Lt.  Greg  Winters,  who 
works  the  day  watch  at  Mission.  "When 
Captain  Macia  came  in  he  told  everyone 
what  was  expected  of  them  and  that  be- 
havior below  that  level  would  not  be 
tolerated." 

The  Captain’s  rule  of  thumb  is  simple, 
'Treat  people  like  you  would  want  to  be 
treated.  You  can  have  your  biases,  but 
keep  them  to  yourself.  That's  the  mark  of 
a true  professional.  We're  very  fair  here", 
says  the  Captain,  "we'll  back  you  up  all 
the  way  when  you're  right.  But  when  you 
make  a mistake,  don't  expect  us  to  help 
you  cover  it  up.  My  personnel  here,  on  a 
day  to  day  basis,  do  a fantastic  job.  I'll 
put  'em  up  against  anyone." 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  reducing 
complaints,  Macia  says,  goes  to  the  lieu- 
tenants and  sergeants.  Now  that  they 
are  permanent,  they  can  finally  begin  to 
do  the  jobs  that  needed  to  be  done.  "I 
told  them,  'You  know  your  personnel- 
supervise  them.  If  you  know  the  good 
ones,  you  also  know  the  ones  that  need 
help.  Spend  more  time  with  them.  Now 
people  are  asking  to  come  to  Mission  and 
few  are  asking  to  leave." 

Members  are  now  more  aware  of  what 
kind  of  conduct  generates  a complaint. 
According  to  Lt.  Winters,  "Between  the 
Morning  Report  and  our  monthly 
evaluations,  we  can  spot  a trend  before  it 
becomes  a problem  and  take  appropri- 
ate corrective  measures." 

Both  Captain  Macia  and  Lt.  Winters  ap- 
prove of  the  OCC's  new  attempt  to  track 
complaints  of  discourtesy.  “Discourtesy 
is  probably  step  one  to  Unnecessary 
Force",  says  Lt.  Winters,  "You  don't  have 
to  be  God's  gift  to  diplomacy,  you  just 
have  to  use  common  sense."  Captain 
Macia  agrees,  "When  a guy  gets  into 
trouble,  its  usually  his  mouth  that  puts 
him  there.  A lot  of  the  younger  cops  are 
finding  out  that  it's  a lot  easier  to  be 
nice." 
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practices  in  this  Department,  and  in 
present  practices  in  other  Departments, 
if  the  finding  on  the  official  charge  is  not 
sustainable,  the  officer  will  not  be 
charged  with  some  lesser,  unrelated  of- 
fense. 

OCC  investigators  must  have 
current  qualifications  with  re- 
spect to  conduct  and  techniques 
if  Internal  Affairs  and  must 
maintain  a dynamic  familiarity 
with  the  procedures  and  methods 
of  the  S.F.P.D.  To  this  end,  all  OCC 
investigators  have  completed  the  POST 
certified  Internal  Affairs  training. 
Courses  planned  for  this  fiscal  year  in- 
clude Interrogation  and  Psychological 
Profiling,  Special  Investigation  Course, 
as  well  as  832  PC  and  acquisition  of  the 
State  Investigator  License.  As  part  of 
their  informal  training,  OCC  investigators 
have  recently  been  required  to  either 
"ride  along”,  "walk  along",  or  "work  along" 
with  a station  watch  or  investigative 
detail  of  the  department  at  least  once 
every  month. 

The  OCC  must  run  an  efficient 
Hearings  program,  perceived,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  as  fair.  The 
Charter  mandates  hearings  on  request  of 
a Complainant  or  of  an  Officer,  and 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the 
OCC,  a hearing  will  advance  the 
fact-finding  process.  These  hearings,  it 
must  be  emphasized,  are  not  punish- 
ment, or  Skelly,  hearings,  but  are  simply 
continuations  of  the  fact-finding  pro- 
cess. They  are  thus  properly  titled  "in- 
vestigative Hearings".  The  Hearings 
program  is  in  effect  at  this  time  and  is 
working  well.  Retired  Administrative  Law 
Judge,  George  Coan,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  not  only  perfecting  rules  and 
procedures,  but  has  both  selected  and 
trained  a 35  member  team  of  exper- 
ienced and  well  qualified  Hearing  Offi- 
cers. Greater  experience  by  this  group 
will  pay  off  in  terms  of  advancing  both 
citizen  satisfaction,  understanding,  and 
justice  and  of  proper  process  for  the 
Officer  involved.  The  Hearing  process, 
mandated  by  the  Charter,  may  some- 
times slow  things  down,  but  it  has  added 
another  dimension  of  process  that  helps 
protect  both  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and 
of  the  Officer. 

The  OCC  must  run  an  efficient 
Management  Information  Sys- 
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tern  that  will  keep  the  Citizenry 
informed  of  the  progress  the 
Department  is  making  in  reduc- 
ing complaints  and  will  provide 
well  analyzed  data  to  the  chain 
of  command  of  the  Department- 
useful  in  reducing  the  cause  and 
incidence  of  complaints.  To  this 
end,  the  OCC  having  improved  the 
accuracy  of  its  data  base  and  source 
documents,  is  finally  capable  of  pro- 
viding management  information  on  a 
regular  basis  that  properly  segregates 
the  information  it  receives.  In  the  past, 


Officers  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police 
Department 
RecognizeThat 
it  is  Their  Duty 
At  All  Times 
to  Act  Legally  and 
Properly.  . .to  Show 
Compassionate  Respect 
for  the 

Dignity  of  the 
Individual  and  to 
Treat  Every  Person 
of  Whatever  Social 
Position,  Race,  Creed, 
or  Lifestyle 
With  Courtesy 
And 

Understanding. 


all  inquiries  were  treated  as  complaints, 
reported  to  the  state  and  fixed  in  an 
officer’s  multiple  card  file  as  such.  This 
system  was  neither  fair  nor  efficient. 
The  OCC  does  it  differently  today. 
Changing  the  old  IAB  system,  the  OCC 
separates  all  inquiries  it  receives  into 
complaints  and  into  a category  of  pro- 
viding "Information  Only".  This  latter 
category  included  three  sub-categories: 
"P"  for  policy  explanation.  In  this  case 
an  Officer’s  conduct  was  within  the  law 
and  regulations  and  this  was  explai-  ned 
to  the  complainant  and  noted  only  in  the 
OCC  records.  (Since  the  OCC  must,  by 
Charter,  make  policy  recommenda-  tions 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Chief,  a 


record  of  such  is  necessary.) 

”B"  for  Bureaucracy  Movement  Assist- 
ance. In  this  case,  the  complainant  has 
simply  requested  the  assistance  of  the 
OCC  in  getting  something  done  or 
explained.  No  complaint  is  intended,  but 
an  action  is  deemed  necessary.  In  this 
case,  the  OCC  acts  in  the  role  of  the 
positive  Ombudsman. 

”SH”  for  Special  Handling.  This  cate- 
gory is  handled  carefully.  Inquiries  in 
these  cases  are  from  those  who,  in  OCC 
terminology,  are  living  a "non-standard 
view  of  reality".  Many  of  these  people 
may  actually  be  mentally  ill.  But  rather 
tnan  make  that  diagnosis,  an  inappro- 
priate action  on  the  OCC's  part,  their 
complaints  are  carefully  listened  to  and 
recorded.  Even  a person  suffering  from 
delusions  can  have  a valid  complaint 
against  a police  officer. 

Complaints  received  against  officers 
are  presently  categorized  as  Unneces- 
sary Force  (UF),  Unwarranted  Actions 
(UA),  Neglect  of  Duty  (ND),  Conduct 
Reflecting  Discredit  on  the  Department 
(CRD),  or  Racial,  Sexual,  or  Ethnic 
Slurs  (S).  Newly  added,  making  our 
system  standard  with  others  in  the 
state,  is  Discourtesy  (D).  I feel  strongly 
that  if  all  leadership  levels  in  the 
Department  promote  Officer  behavior 
that  is  efficient  but  courteous,  assertive 
but  courteous,  accurate  but  courteous, 
and  courteous  from  start  to  finish,  in  all 
citizen  - police  contacts-even  when  the 
citizen  is  not  acting  in  a courteous  fash- 
ion-we  will  have  many  fewer  of  the  more 
serious  types  of  complaints.  Think 
about  it— with  your  own  children— if  you 
train  them  on  courtesy-exemplify 
courtesy  to  them  and  insist  on  the  forms 
of  courtesy,  "yes  ma'am,  no  ma'am;  yes 
sir,  no  sir"  - they  are  much  less  likely  to 
become  playground  bullies. 

The  OCC  must  regularly  make 
useful  policy  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Chief  which  relate  to  the  Depart- 
mental-wide  effort  to  reduce 
complaints.  To  this  end,  now  that  the 
OCC  is  able  to  provide  accurate  as 
possible  statistics  and  relevantly  anal- 
yzed data  for  commanding  officers, 
there  will  be  a better-than-ever  indication 
of  trends,  problem  areas,  policies  and 
practices  in  the  areas  of  training, 
supervision  and  regulations.  The  OCC 
will  begin  policy  recommendation 
reporting  in  its  quarterly  report  for  July, 
please  see  page  5,  column  1 
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31.9%  SUSTAINED  RATE  AMONG  HIGHEST  IN  THE  NATION 
-CHIEF  CONCURS  85%  OF  THE  TIME 

The  Results  are  in:  OCC 
Increases  Effectiveness 


If  first  quarter  statistics  are 
any  indication,  it  would  appear 
that,  despite  some  arguments  to 
the  contrary,  the  OCC  is  now 
more  effectively  investigating 
complaints  of  alleged  miscon- 
duct than  ever  before. 

Even  more  important;  however,  is  that 
the  office  is  doing  so  without  compro- 
mising the  quality  of  its  investigations. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Chief  of  Police,  Cornelius  Murphy,  con- 
curs in  the  OCC's  findings  of  "Improper 
Conduct"  85%  of  the  time.  In  those 
allegations  which  were  not  sustained, 
the  Chief  concurred  98.4%  of  the  time 
and  the  Police  Commission  concurred 
with  those  findings  1 00%  of  the  time. 

Of  the  cases  surveyed  between  March 
1,  and  August  1,  1985,  forty-seven 
complaints  containing  one  hundred 
forty-three  separate  allegations  were  the 
subject  of  detailed  investigations. 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  complaints 
surveyed  contained  at  least  one  sus- 
tained allegation,  and  twenty  percent  of 
all  allegations  were  sustained.  Unne- 
cessary Force  acounted  for  36.4%  of 


the  allegations,  Conduct  Reflecting  Dis- 
credit for  20%,  Unwarranted  Actions  for 
27.3%,  Neglect  of  Duty  15%,  and  Slurs 
amounted  to  less  than  one  percent. 

A total  of  eighty-eight  officers  were 
named  in  the  complaints.  Of  those 
named,  26.1%  were  found  to  have  en- 
gaged in  Improper  Conduct  of  one  or 
more  types. 

Of  all  allegations  investigated,  22.4% 
were  found  to  be  Insufficient  Evidence, 
21.7%  Proper  Conduct,  34.3%  Unfound- 
ed, with  policy,  supervision  and  training 
failures  amounting  to  2.1%. 

While  these  figures  may  seem 
confusing,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
21%  of  the  alleged  misconduct  was 
found  to  be  Proper  Conduct  and  34% 
were  found  to  have  no  merit  whatsoever. 

According  to  Frank  Schober,  Director, 
"We  think  that  this  reflects  two 
important  developments  at  the 
OCC:  1.)  the  implementation  of  a 
fine-tuned  intake  and  evaluation 
process,  that  puts  investigative 
resources  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  produce  unambiguous 
results,  and,  2)  the  development 


of  professional  working  relations 
between  our  staff  and  that  of  the 
SFPD." 

The  graphs  below  are  dramatic  pre- 
sentations of  the  level  of  complaint 
activity  for  the  eighteen  month  period 
from  January  1984  through  June  1985. 
Figure  1 clearly  shows  a relatively  steady 
decrease  in  complaint  activity  through 
mid-April  1985  when,  for  reasons  still  un- 
explained, activity  increased  drastically, 
and  then,  just  as  drastically,  fell  off  again. 
Even  though  not  charted,  this  decrease  in 
activity,  although  not  as  steep  as  in  May 
and  June,  has  continued  to  the  present 
date  and  has  begun  to  flatten  out. 

Unfortunately,  during  May  and  June, 
while  the  number  of  complaints  generally 
was  falling  off,  the  proportion  of  Unne- 
cessary Force  complaints  did  not  fall,  but 
merely  plateaued,  in  proportion  to  all  other 
complaints.  (See  figure  2.)  Unnecessary 
Force  complaints  continue  to  apparantly 
fall  into  this  pattern  at  this  time. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  OCC  has  begun  to 
track  complaints  alleging  discourteous 
conduct.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  OCC  that 
discourteous  behavior  is  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  a complaint  of  unnecessary 
force,  and,  if  members  can  be  made  more 
aware  of  what  conduct  is  seen  as 
discourteous  by  the  public,  measures  can 
be  taken  to  alter  that  behavior  and  thus 
stem  the  flow  of  unnecessary  force  com- 
plaints. These  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
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continued  from  page  3,  column  3 

August  and  September  of  1985. 

The  OCC  must  have  a goal,  not 
so  much  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  Officers,  but  rather 
assistance  to  the  Chief,  the 
Commission,  and  all  leadership 
levels  of  the  Department  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of 
professionalism.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  OCC  spends  95%  of  its  time 
clearing  officers  records  of  so-called 
"bum  beefs".  To  focus  on  the  real  prob- 
lem and  to  sort  out  and  reduce  the  har- 
assing or  petty  foundationless  com- 
plaint, we  have  recently  instituted  a 
policy  to  remind  complainants  of  the 
provisions  of  California  Penal  Code  sec- 
tion 47.5,  which  prohibits  false  and 
malicious  complaints  against  Officers. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  real 
problem  of  providing  efficient,  proper 
and  courteous  police  service  to  the 
citizens  of  our  very  special  City  of  San 
Francisco. 


On  August  23,  1975,  the  OCC  officially 
opened  its  doors.  To  begin  the  sensi- 
tive work  the  office  is  charged  with,  a 
team  of  Investigators  was  selected  from 
a group  of  300  qualified  applicants.  Ini- 
tially, the  Investigators  were  exposed  to 
an  on  the  job  training  effort  in  conjunc- 


Officer  Ray 
Benson:  "My 
Favorite  Cop" 

Kindness  and  courtesy.  These 
are  the  traits  which  won  Officer 
Raymond  Benson,  Mission  Sta- 
tion, the  "My  Favorite  Cop" 
Award  in  September. 

While  Officer  Benson  has  received 
more  than  thirty  awards  and  commen- 
dations from  his  superiors  for  bravery 
and  tenacity  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  during  his  five  years  on  the  force, 
clearly  his  humane  approach  to  those 
duties  were  first  and  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  those  Mission  District  residents 
who  nominated  him  for  the  award. 

According  to  Diana  Christensen  of 
CUAV,  a long-time  activist  for  gay  and 
lesbian  rights  in  San  Francisco,  the 


tion  with  the  old  Internal  Affairs. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  Director,  it 
was  decided  that  training  efforts  would  be 
stepped-up.  To  this  end,  Investigators 
are  taking  advantage  of  POST  certified 
courses  in  Interrogation  and  Psycholog- 
ical Profiling,  832  PC  training,  and  acqui- 


awarding of  this  honor  to  Officer  Benson 
is  perhaps  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
positive  change  in  attitudes  of  the  De- 
partment toward  the  gay  community, 
noting  that  even  three  years  ago,  a gay 
cop  would  have  been  an  unlikely  can- 
dicate  for  the  award.  In  addition  to  the 
certificate,  Officer  Benson  received  a 
Proclamation  from  the  Mayor  and 
$1,000.00  cash  from  Pacific  Telesis. 

Anyone  can  nominate  an  officer  for  the 
"My  Favorite  Cop"  Program  by  writing: 
"My  Favorite  Cop  Program",  Hall  of 
Justice,  Room  565,  850  Bryant  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  94103.  You 
may  also  fill  out  the  nomination  form  on 
the  back  of  the  OCC  brochure,  or  you 
can  call  or  use  the  Business  Reply  Card 
on  the  back  page  to  request  an  appli- 
cation form.  All  nominations  should 
include  the  Officer's  name  and  badge 
number;  however,  the  badge  number  will 
suffice.  Please  be  sure  to  include  all  of 
the  details  you  can  remember  including 
dates,  times  and  circumstances  of  the 
experience. 


sition  of  the  State  Investigator  License. 

Investigators  are  also  required  to  "ride 
along",  "walk  along",  or  "work  along"  with 
a district  station  or  investigative  unit 
once  every  thirty  days. 

Finally,  much  discussion  is  centered 
around  state  and  municipal  laws,  and 
rules  and  regulations  which  define  the 
boundaries  of  an  officer's  authority  and 
of  a citizen's  rights.  Investigators  are 
exposed  to  the  rights  of  officers  involv- 
ed in  disciplinary  matters,  and  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  the  judicial  process. 


OCC  Investigators  Receive 

Training  by  Daniel  J.  Silva,  Executive  Officer 
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OCC  Re-Drafts  General 
Orders  L-l,  2,  and  3 

-Department's  Role  in  Investigating  Complaints  Re-defined 
-New  Findings  Offered 

Because  of  the  ever-changing  nature  of  review  of 
alleged  police  misconduct,  the  OCC  is  attempting  to 
keep  its  policies  in  line  with  other  major  departments 
in  this  state  and  others. 

For  this  reason,  the  OCC  has  undertaken  the  task  of  re-drafting 
General  Orders  L-1,  L-2,  and  L-3,  which  deal  with  the  internal 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  OCC.  As  the  OCC,  unlike  the  old 
IAB,  is  not  in  the  internal  chain  of  command  of  the  Police 
Department,  these  General  Orders  were  re-written  with  that  per- 
spective in  mind. 

The  old  General  Orders  were  mandatory,  directing  that  Citizen 
Complaints  be  taken  in  a specific  manner.  The  new  General  Orders 
are  written  with  a view  toward  advising  members  of  the  department 


how  they  should  deal  with  the  concept  of  civilian  review  and  sets 
forth  procedures  for  the  receipt  and  investigation  of  civilian 
complaints  on  the  departmental  level. 

Some  of  the  important  revisions  are: 

1 . )  The  requirement  that  all  stations,  etc.,  keep  and  maintain  a 
"citizen  complaint  log"  which  would  note  the  member's  name(s), 
rank  and  star,  the  specific  allegations  against  each  member,  the 
member  who  received  the  complaint.  A numerical  assessment  of 
the  complainant's  credibility  will  also  be  made. 

2. )  Sets  forth  the  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  OCC  preliminary 
investigations  and  definitions  of  preliminary  dispositions;  and 

3. )  The  procedure  for  OCC  detailed  investigations,  including 
guidelines  for  immediate  investigations  which  are  begun  on  the 
station  or  detail  level. 

By  far  the  most  sweeping  significance  of  the  proposed  orders  is 
that  the  OCC  has  attempted  to  define  all  of  the  findings  it  uses  in 
conjunction  with  the  preliminary  and  detailed  investigations.  The 
preliminary  dispositions  are  as  follows. 

DETAILED  INVESTIGATION:  The  case  will  be  assigned  for 
formal  investigation. 

Please  see  page  five,  column  one 


OCC  Survey  Reveals  Pluses, 
Minuses  and  a Chance  to  Excell 


Ground  Broken 
on  New  Bldg. 

In  January,  the  bull  dozers  moved  in  on 
the  parking  lot  on  7th  Street  between  Bryant 
and  Brannan  that  will  soon  be  the  new  home 
of  the  OCC,  the  Public  Defender  and  the 
Sheriff  Department.  The  building  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupan- 
cy by  July  of  this  year. 

Logistics  and  economics  made  the  Hall  of 
Justice  the  only  locigal  choice  for  the  initial 
location  of  the  office.  Even  though  many 
groups  favored  alternative  locations,  such 
as  City  Hall,  the  criminal  justice  computer 
system  was  not  available  there  and  the  cost 
of  laying  cable  was  prohibitive. 

Furthermore,  the  records  upon  which  we 
would  be  relying  were  located  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice. 

Many  community  groups  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  OCC's  current  location  in  the  Hall 
of  Justice,  stating  that  many  people  feel 
uncomfortable  going  into  a police  building  to 
complaint  about  police  conduct.  There  have 
also  been  stories  about  complainants  coin- 
cidentally riding  the  elevator  to  the  fifth  floor 
with  the  very  officers  about  whom  they  were 
filing  their  complaints. 

Moving  out  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  will  make 
the  office  more  accessible  to  the  public  and 
make  our  public  mission  more  effective.## 


Late  January  1986  saw  the  completion  of 
an  officer  attitude  survey  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Citizen 
Complaints.  Of  1938  officers  polled,  436 
responded,  amounting  to  a random  sampl- 
ing of  21%  of  the  force. 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  survey 
with  comments  by  the  Director  of  the  OCC. 
CIVILIAN  COMPLAINTS  INVESTI- 
GATED BY  CIVILIANS: 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  object 
to  having  civilians  investigate  complaints 
against  the  police?”,  only  83  of  the 
respondents  objected  strongly  to  civilian 
involvement  in  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints against  the  police  and  a surprising 
292  had  either  no  objection  or  objected 
mildly  to  the  process.  A significant  number 
of  officers  added  a caveat  in  their  answers 
which  said  the  civilians  involved  in  internal 
affairs  investigations  should  have  some 
understanding  of  police  work  and  their  work 
should  be  fair  and  objective. 

DIRECTORS  COMMENTS: 

It  was  heartening  to  see  that  the  majority 
of  SFPD's  officers  are  not  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  civilian  investigation  and  review. 
OCC  is  committed  to  fairness  both  to  the 


by  Frank  J.  Schober,  Jr.,  Director 

citizen  and  to  the  officers  in  a system  that 
strives  to  get  at  the  truth  while  respecting 
the  rights  and  being  attentive  to  the 
responsibilities  of  officers  as  well  as 
citizens.  As  far  as  knowledge  of  police 
work  is  concerned,  OCC  investigators  are 
being  thoroughly  educated  in  police  work 
by  a number  of  programs  now  in  place  and 
fully  functioning.  These  are: 

1 . A "ride  along",  "work  along",  and  "walk 
along"  program  which  requires  that  each 
investigator  on  the  OCC  staff  see  S.F. 
police  work  at  first  hand,  at  least  once  a 
month  for  a four  hour  training  period  in 
which  they  observe  officers  and  see  what 
they  face  either  on  the  beat,  in  the  patrol 
car  or  with  a unit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigations. 

2.  A comprehensive  formal  educational 
program  which  thus  far  has  utilized  the 
resources  of  the  state's  Commission  on 
Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training 
(POST)  in  providing  the  following  courses  to 
members  of  the  OCC  investigative  staff: 

a.  Internal  Affairs  Basic  Course 

b.  Homicide  Investigations  Course  (a 
standard  requirement  for  internal  affairs 

Please  see  page  4,  column  one 
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Executive  Officer 
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Chief  Hearing  Officer 

Community  Outreach  Extended- 
Groups  Sought  to  Help  Broaden 
Services 


Community  United  Against 
Violence 

514  Castro  Street  (at  19th  Street) 
San  Francisco,  California  94114 
(415)864-3112 


One  of  the  primary  missions  of 
the  OCC  Is  to  make  citizen 
review  of  alleged  police  mis- 
conduct available  to  the  public 
at  large. 

One  way  in  which  this  objective  is 
being  accomplished  is  in  our  planned 
move  to  the  new  building  which  is 
located  on  Seventh  Street  between 
Bryant  and  Brannan. 

In  a further  attempt  to  bring  our 
services  to  the  public,  we  are  looking 
for  neighborhood  centers  which  would 
serve  as  places  local  people  could  go 
to  get  help  in  filling  out  complaint  forms 
without  having  to  come  to  the  Hall  of 

Ride-Alongs 
Progress  ~ 

Officers  who  once  viewed  the  presence  of 
the  OCC  personnel  on  patrol  as  potentially 
dangerous  and  obtrusive,  have  begun  to  real- 
ize the  benefit  to  them  in  the  investigator's 
evaluation  of  alleged  misconduct. 

Rank  and  file  officers,  as  well  as  some 
members  of  the  command  structure  are 
taking  the  opportunity  to  discuss  problems 
and  procedures  with  OCC  personnel  on  a 
first  person  basis. 

Work,  ride,  and  walk  alongs  will  be 
coordinated  to  suit  both  the  OCC  and 
Departmental  schedules.  Presently  work, 
ride  and  walk  alongs  have  been  scheduled  for 
the  various  District  Stations  and 
Departmental  Units  through  March  of  1986, 
with  more  to  follow. 

Officers  with  questions  may  contact 
Investigator  Allen  Houston  at  553-1407.## 


Justice. 

Agencies  participating  in  the 
program  should  be  willing  to  make  at 
least  one  representative  available  for 
training  in  the  proper  method  of  com- 
pleting the  appropriate  OCC  forms. 

A contact  person  from  the  OCC  will 
be  provided  who  will  be  available  to 
answer  questions.  The  OCC  represen- 
tative will  also  make  regular  periodic 
visits  to  your  center  to  meet  with  staff. 

If  your  organization  is  interested  in 
participating,  please  contact  us.  Those 
organizations  already  participating  are 
as  follows: 


Letters, from  page  five 
of  them  I am  left  with  a glow.  I know  it  may 
sound  trite,  but  I love  the  SFPD. 
Seventeen  of  the  best  20  years  of  my  life  (3 
years  USMC)  have  been  spent  as  a member 
of  the  SFPD.  I have  no  hobbies,  and  I have 
no  interests  other  than  police  work.  I am 
convinced  that  Director  Schober  and  Mr. 
Silva  are  dedicated  to  the  same  goal  I am, 
making  the  SFPD  the  finest  police  depart- 
ment in  the  world.  Their  philosophy  is 
appropriately  expressed  in  the  name  of 
their  newsletter,  'The  Professional".  Every 
police  officer  worthy  of  wearing  the  SFPD 
star  supports  everything  that  upgrades  the 
SFPD.  99.9%  of  SFPD  officers  want  to 
conduct  themselves  properly.  Exposing 
the  few  that  deviate  from  the  expected 
standards  of  conduct  is  a necessity.  The 
OCC  performs  that  task  very  effeciently. 
They  do  not  stop  there,  however.  They  also 
emphasize  helping  officers  and  the  pre- 
vention of  complaints. 

When  I considered  the  acts  of  stooping 
to  the  level  of  obnoxious,  swearing  crim- 


Chlnatown  Neighborhood 
Center 

777  Stockton  (at  Sacramento) 

San  Francisco,  California  94109 
(415)391-5099 

Dlmasalang  House 

50  Rizal  (1\2  block  behind  Moscone 
Center) 

San  Francisco,  California  94107 
(415)495-5007 

La  Raza  Information  Center 

3147-24th  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94112 

(415)826-5855 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

c/o  John  Crew 
1663  Mission 
Suite  460 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 
(415)621-2493  ## 

inais  in  terms  of  professionalism,  I was 
stunned!  Why  had  no  one  put  it  in  those 
terms  17  years  ago?  If  those  people  telling 
me  "its  not  nice"  had  simply  pointed  out  to 
me  that  a profesional  police  officer  would 
grin  and  bear  it,  my  IAB  file  would  be  much 
thinner  today.  Fortunately,  it’s  not  too  late 
to  prevent  the  young  officers  from  acquir- 
ing long  lists  of  citizen  ocmplaints. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Schober  and  Mr.  Silva  for  the  enlightened 
and  dedicated  job  they  are  doing.  Largely 
due  to  their  efforts,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  when  someone  makes  reference  to 
"the  profesisonal",  they  will  have  to  clarify 
whether  they  are  referring  to  the  Office  of 
Citizen  Complaints  newsletter  or  to  a San 
Francisco  Police  Officer! 

Lt.  Gregory  Corrales,  Central  Station 
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"Friction-Free”  Policing  Depends 
on  Maintaining  a Good  Image 


Frank  J.  Schober,  Jr.,  Director 

"Image"  is  a much  used  term  but  also  a 
much  needed  reality  for  the  institutions  of 
the  era  in  which  we  live.  Perhaps  more  than 
most  others,  police  departments  and  police 
officers  need  a positive  image,  one  that  will 
obtain  public  confidence,  gain  the  good  will 
of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  deal  and 
win  support  for  their  programs  and  the 
budgets  that  support  those  programs. 

The  task  of  developing  a profitable  image 
for  a police  department  is  a tough  one, 
largely  because  the  effort  must  counteract 
the  popular  but  incorrect  image  fostered  by 
the  entertainment  media  which  strongly 
influences  not  only  the  opinion  of  citizens 
about  police  officers  but  influences,  often 
wrongly,  the  officers  themselves. 

Media  developed  images  have  an  early, 
conditioning  effect  on  our  society.  The 
typical  youngster,  one  researcher  recently 
discovered,  will  have  been  exposed  to 
thousands  of  hours  of  TV  programming  . . . 
even  before  his  or  her  first  day  at  school. 
The  entertainment  media,  and  not  our 
schools  or  public  institutions  are  our  most 
effective  educators-and  that  is  not  always 
for  the  good. 

A citizen's  typical  image  of  a police 
officer,  developed  by  such  programs  and 
movies  as  "Miami  Vice",  "Dirty  Harry",  or 
"Adam  12”  is  of  a frenetically  active  person, 
constantly  applying  force  as  a first  remedy 
to  situations,  regularly  drawing  and  firing 
his  or  her  weapon,  driving  like  a suntman. 
This  exceptional  portrayal,  calculated  to 
excite  and  entertain,  seldom  correctly  in- 
forms the  viewing  public.  If  one  speaks  to 
experienced  officers  either  of  the  San 
Francisco  or  of  other  departments,  one 
finds  that  police  officers  are  seldom,  rather 
than  often,  called  upon  to  exercise  physical 
force  and  rarely,  perhaps  once  in  the  dur- 
ation of  a career,  compelled  to  apply  deadly 
force. 

The  area  of  police  officer  formal  edu- 
cation would  also  lead  one  to  believe-if 
lesson  plans  and  formats  are  used  as  the 
only  guide-that  the  exceptional  circum- 
stance is  the  rule.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  vast  majority  of  an  officer's  formal 
training  is  likely  to  apply  to  only  a small 
percentage  of  his  or  her  daily  work  in  the 
field.  This  division  of  emphasis  in  police 
training  is  no  doubt  necessary  because  it  is 
the  rare  and  dangerous  situation  that  must 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  a training  pro- 
gram since  an  officer's  life  is  likely  to  be  at 
stake  in  the  exceptional  circumstance. 

An  acknowledgement  of  both  the  media 


image  problem  and  the  realities  of  a formal 
training  program  which  must  attend  to  the 
essentials  of  officer  safety  make  a 
companion  course  of  action  clear-depart- 
ments  must  make  a successful  effort  to 
train  officers  more  effectively  for  the  day- 
to-day  work  of  dealing  with  the  public  in  the 
routine  circumstance. 

As  difficult  as  it  may  be,  in  light  of  images 
and  attitudes  which  the  public  is  schooled 
in  and  which  also  unduly  affect  especially 
the  new  and  inexperienced  police  officer, 
proper  attitude  development  and  mainten- 
ance is  absolutely  essential.  Citizens  must 
be  thought  of  not  as  "critters"  or  some  other 
perjorative  term,  but  as  "customers",  and 
the  officer  must  think  of  himself  or  herself 
as  a deliverer  of  a service  with  a goal  of  not 
only  developing  respect,  but  of  developing 
mutual  respect. 

One  police  agency,  very  much  aware  of 
the  need  for  "friction  free  policing"  is  the 
California  Highway  Patrol.  The  Patrol,  in  its 
cadet  training  and  in  every  aspect  of  its 
in-service  training,  emphasizes  and  re- 
wards smooth  relations  between  citizens 
and  officers.  The  Patrol  trains  each  of  its 
officers  to  begin  any  encounter,  however 
stressful,  with  courtesy  and  to  terminate  it, 
if  at  all  possible,  with  a feeling  of  good  will 
on  the  part  of  the  citizen  or  citizens 
involved. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  latest  scientific 
findings  on  the  subject  of  officer-citizen 
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interaction  in  stop  or  arrest  situations,  the 
Patrol  recently  hired  several  staff  psy- 
chologists. Their  contribution  to  CHP 
training  has  resulted  in  an  effort  by  officers 
at  all  levels  of  the  organization's  work  to 
stay  constantly  aware  of  their  own  state  of 
temper.  Officers  are  trained  not  only  in 
racial,  ethnic  and  life-style  sensitivity,  but 
are  required  to  carefully  choose  their 
words,  modulate  their  tone  of  voice,  stay 
aware  of  their  "body  lanaguage",  and  use  all 
of  these  factors  to  best  advantage  in  their 
interaction  with  a citizen. 

A final,  important  factor  has  been 
integrated  into  the  effort  to  maintain  good 
public  relations  and  to  develop  a favorable 
as  well  as  correct  image  for  the  CHP--the 
factor  of  appearance.  A study  developed 
by  the  contract  psychologists  revealed 
that  officers  who  were  dressed  correctly  in 
proper,  well-fitting  uniforms,  with  not  only 
shiny  brass  and  shoes,  but  a shiny,  sharp 
vehicle  drew  fewer  complaints  from  citizens 
than  those  who  were  less  well  turned  out. 

Good  public  relations  and  effective 
communication  with  citizens  is  not  the  sole 
province  of  the  Highway  Patrol,  however. 
Numbers  of  San  Francisco  police  officers 
who  are  credited  with  high  levels  of  activity 
and  low  or  no  complaints  must  also  be 
placed  in  the  winner's  circle.  An  informal 
survey  of  those  officers  reveals  that  they 
share  some  common  mindsets  and  stan- 
dards of  behavior.  These  standards  seem 
to  be  that: 

(1.)  They  avoid  taking  negative 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  citizen 
personally: 

(2.)  They  try  to  "image"  citizens,  think- 


please  see  page  five,  column  one 

Policy,  Procedure,  Supervision 
Issues  Set  to  be  Heard  in  DNC 
Hearings— Maybe 

The  OCC  has  retained  the  services  of  four  prominent  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  George  R.  Coan,  Jennie  Rhine,  Morris  Davis,  and  Michael  P. 
Bazell,  to  investigate  allegations  that  the  Department’s  policies,  procedures 
and  supervision  with  regard  to  crowd  control  was  inadequate  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  July  of  1984. 

Although  it  may  seem  that  the  OCC  has  not  addressed  these  concerns  in  a 
timely  manner,  there  are  several  reasons  for  the  delays  which  will  ultimately 
mean  that  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  complainants  in  these  cases  will  be 
better  addressed  now  than  before. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  delay  was  the  pendancy  of  various  lawsuits  sur- 
rounding the  OCC  Investigative  Hearing  Process  and  the  following  meet  and 
confer  sessions  where  the  hearing  rules  were  pounded  out.  It  was  then 
decided  that  the  process  should  be  tested  before  issues  as  sensitive  as  those 
stemming  from  the  DNC  were  to  be  considered.  ( Continued  on  page  6) 


investigators  in  many  departments  in  the 
state.) 

c.  Interrogation  and  Psychological  Pro- 
filing Course 

d.  advanced  Internal  Affairs  Course 
(scheduled  for  FY  86-87). 

OFFICER  PERCEPTIONS  OF  QCC 

INVESTIGATORS 

A number  of  officers  believe  that  there  is 
an  unofficial  policy  that  states  ‘ an  officer  is 
never  justified  in  using  force". 
DIRECTOR'S  COMMENTS: 

Not  so:  our  staff  has  been  instructed  to 
carefully  review  the  department's  General 
Order  F-4.  Force  that  is  necessary  to 
control  the  subject,  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  officer  and  the  safety  of  citizens  in  the 
vicinity  is  fully  understood  by  investigating 
personnel  of  the  OCC. 

QCC  INVESTIGATORS.  0 BJEPTIV- 
\Ih 

A number  of  officers  expressed  the 
opinion  that  OCC  investigators  may  lack 
objectivity  and  either  express  or  exemplify 
the  attitude  that  “Cops  are  guilty  until  prov- 
en innocent". 

PJRE£XQR1S_  00  MM  ENT?; 

It  would  be  a real  travisty  if  this  were  so. 
The  burden  of  proof  for  the  OCC  is  biased 
on  the  presumption  of  innocence  until  a 
case  can  be  sustained  by  a preponderance 
of  the  evidence  given  or  uncovered  during 
the  course  of  an  investigation.  The  vast 
majority  of  accusations  against  officers  do 
not,  are  not,  sustained  because  either  they 
did  not  occur  or  there  is  insufficient 
evidence  even  by  the  standard  of  a 
“preponderance  of  the  evidence"  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  officer.  OCC  investi- 
gators are  regularly  reminded  that  they 
must  be  assiduously  and  scrupulously  fair 
to  both  officer  and  citizen  throughout  the 
progress  of  an  investigation. 

QCC  DELAY?; 

A disturbing  number  of  officers,  20, 
reported  that  the  OCC  was  delaying 
investigations  and  causing  hardships  to 
officers  by  not  returning  the  phone  calls  of 
officers,  failing  to  notify  them  of  results  of 
investigations,  and  in  some  cases  failing  to 
interview  them  in  a timely  fashion. 
DIRECTOR'S  COMMENTS: 

I am  committed  to  increasing  both  the 
courtesy  and  efficiency  level  of  the  OCC.  I 
have,  as  a result  of  this  particular  comment 
reminded  each  investigator  and  each 
clerical  of  the  OCC  that  we  must  take 
special  care  to  return  calls  in  a timely 
fashion,  keep  officers  informed  of  the 
progress  and  results  of  our  investigations 
and  maintain  courtesy  and  a helpful  attitude 
at  all  times.  The  OCC  has  a staff  inspection 
telephone  at  553-1310.  If  an  officer  or  a 
citizen  has  a problem  with  the  respon- 
siveness or  courtesy  of  an  OCC  investi- 


gator or  clerical  person,  they  may  call  on 
that  line  day  or  night  to  register  their 
complaint.  Be  assured  I will  see  that  action 
is  taken  to  maintain  courtesy  and  proper 
procedure. 

ANONYMOUS.  VINDICTIVE  COM- 
PLAINT?; 

Officers  responding  to  the  survey,  in 
several  cases  suggested  that  anonymous 
complaints  should  not  be  taken;  that 
unfounded  complaints  should  not  be  made  a 
part  of  an  officer's  Multiple  Card  record  and 
that  the  OCC  should  screen  out  "vindictive” 
complaints  against  officers. 

DIRECTOR'S  COMMENTS; 

The  OCC  already  separates  out  Policy 
Explanations,  Non-standard  view  of  reality 


Officers  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police 
Department  Recognize 
That  it  is  Their  Duty  At 
All  Times  to  Act  Legally 
and  Properly; 

To  Show  Compassionate 
Respect  for  the  Dignity  of 
the  Individual 
and  to  Treat  Every  Person 
of  Whatever  Social 
Position,  Race,  Creed,  or 
Lifestyle 

With  Courtesy  and 
Understanding. 


(likely  to  be  described  by  competent 
authority  as  resulting  from  mental  disorder) 
and  requests  for  assistance  from  the 
Bureaucracy,  and  specially  categorizes 
these  inquiries.  In  my  view,  anonymous 
complaints  should  continue  to  be  taken  but 
should  be  treated  carefully,  used  only  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  investigations.  Unless  the 
individual  involved  comes  forward  to  press 
his  or  her  complaint,  they  can  never  amount 
to  sufficient  cause  to  sustain  a case 
against  an  officer. 

As  far  as  vindictive  complaints,  making 
such  a judgment  is  difficult  from  the  OCC 
point  of  view.  I have  discussed  this  type  of 
complaint  with  Chief  Jordan.  I am  quite 
anxious  that  the  source  of  unfounded  and 
or  repeated  "vindictive"  complaints  be 
identified,  that  they  be  treated  as  such  if 
they  are  obviously  lacking  in  merit  and  that 
they  be  in  some  proper  way  noted  in  the 
officer's  Multiple  Card.  I will  continue 
discussions  with  the  Chief  and  with  the 
department's  commanding  officers  in  an 
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effort  to  control  this  problem  to  the  benefit 
of  officer  and  citizen  alike. 

COMPLAINTS  AS  A FUNCTION  OF 
RECORDED  ACTIVITY: 

A suprisingly  large  number  of  officers 
suggested  that  complaints  be  presented 
and  viewed  properly  as  a function  of  an 
officer's  total  reported  activity. 
DIRECTOR'S  COMMENTS: 

We  are  doing  this  now  for  stations  and 
major  details.  We  are  able  to  report  to  the 
department's  commanding  officers,  a 
particular  officer's  record  of  complaints  as 
it  stacks  up  against  officers  performing  the 
same  police  function,  at  the  same  rank  and 
during  the  same  watch. 

OCC  also  reports  the  total  complaints  per 
1000  recorded  activities  for  each  station 
and  major  detail.  The  first  quarter  of  this 
calendar  year  OCC  will  report  the  ratio  of 
activities  and  complaints  per  officer  in  the 
department. 

Even  though  not  all  activity  is  reported,  it 
should  be  possible  to  develop  a best 
possible  indicator  of  officer  activity  by 
identifying  the  best  officers  as  those  with 
high  activity  and  low  or  no  complaints  and 
reporting  the  problem  extreme  of  those 
officers  with  relatively  low  activity  and  a 
high  number  of  complaints. 

The  OCC  will  continue  to  seek  suggestions 
from  both  citizens  and  officers  in  the  effort 
to  assist  the  department  in  its  mission  of 
providing  police  protections  and  service  to 
citizens  that  is  both  in  reality  and 
perception,  efficient  as  well  as  humane.## 
Editor’s  Note:  Each  quarter,  the 

Director's  Article  will  be  featured  in  a 
prominent  place  in  'The  Professional".  The 
purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  enlighten  and 
inform  members  of  the  Department  and  of 
the  Public  on  a topic  which  is  designed  to 
give  insight  to  the  role  of  the  police 
officer,  the  public  and  of  civilian  review  in 
today’s  society.  Suggestions  for  topics  are 
welcome. 


Need  Additional  Copies 
of  "The  Professional"? 
Simply  use  the  self  addres- 
sed, postage  paid  card  on 
the  back  page  and  tell  us  the 
number  of  copies  you  need. 
If  you  would  like  a copy  sent 
to  the  people  on  your  mailing 
list,  you  can  simply  send  us 
your  list  and  we  will  include 
them  in  our  next  mailing. 
The  card  can  also  be  used 
for  comments  about  the  OCC 


General  Orders,  from  page  one 

COMMANDING  OFFICER  ACTION  (COA):  The  command- 
ing officer  must  take  immediate  action  on  the  complaint  by 
conferring  with  or  counseling  the  named  member,  notifying  the 
complainant  by  telephone  or  letter  and/or  advising  the  OCC  of  the 
results  of  actions  and  any  other  action  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
OCC  Director  or  his  designee.  The  commanding  officer  or  his  desig- 
nee must  respond  within  the  time  frame  set  by  the  OCC. 

INFORMATION  (I):  The  complaint  is  sent  to  the  commanding 
officer  for  his  information.  The  commanding  officer  must  notify  the 
named  members  regarding  the  complaint  and  counsel  when  appro- 
priate. Further  disciplinary  action  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  officer. 

INFORMATION  ONLY  (10):  Complaints  which  are  not 

necessarily  attributed  to  a specific  officer  such  as  those  concern- 
ing departmental  policy,  training  or  supervision,  and  complaints 
made  by  complainants  who  are  perceived  to  have  an  unstable  or 
disturbed  mental  state. 

NOT  SUSTAINED:  A preponderance  of  the  evidence  fails  to 
either  prove  or  disprove  the  allegations  made  in  the  complaint. 

UNFOUNDED  (U):  A preponderance  of  the  evidence  proves 
that  the  acts  alleged  in  the  complaint  did  not  occur  or  that  the 
named  member  was  not  involved  in  the  acts  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint. 

EXONERATED  (E):  A preponderance  of  the  evidence 

indicates  that  the  acts  which  provide  the  basis  for  the  complaint  or 
allegation  occurred,  however,  that  such  acts  were  justified,  lawful, 
and  proper. 

NO  FINDING  (NF):  The  complainant  failed  to  disclose 

promised  information  to  further  the  investigation;  the  investigarion 
revealed  that  another  agency  was  involved  and  the  complainant  has 
been  referred  to  that  agency;  the  complainant  is  no  longer  available 
for  questionning. 

UNINTENTIONAL  ERROR  (UE):  A preponderance  of  the 

evidence  indicates  that  the  conduct  complained  of  did  occur,  but 
that  the  member  was  acting  on  information  obtained  from  an  official 
source  upon  which  the  member  was  entitled  to  rely,  but  that 
information  was  incorrect.  A finding  of  Unintentional  Error  shall  not 
reflect  negatively  on  a member's  personnel  record.  The  member 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  exonerated  of  any  misconduct. 

Of  those  findings  contained  above,  for  clarity's  sake,  findings  of 
No  Finding,  Commanding  Officer  Action,  and  Information  should  be 
considered  to  be  subcategories  of  "Not  Sustained".  For  Morning 
Report  Purposes,  all  findings  except  Unintentional  Error,  Exoner- 
ated, Unfounded  and  Information  Only  are  counted  for  the  purposes 
of  counseling  in  conjunction  with  the  receipt  of  three  or  more  com- 
plaints. 

In  addition  to  those  findings  listed  above,  the  following  additional 
findings  may  be  used  following  a detailed  investigation. 

SUSTAINED  (S):  A preponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  conduct  complained  of  did  occur  and  that  the  conduct  was 
improper. 

POLICY/PROCEDURE  FAILURE  (P):  The  incident  that 

gave  rise  to  the  allegation  of  misconduct  did  occur;  hoverer,  while 
the  investigation  disclosed  that  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  the 
act  was  justified  by  current  law,  regulation,  policy,  procedure  or 
practice,  the  law,  regulation,  policy,  procedure  or  practice  was  later 
found  to  be  illegal,  unconstitutional  or  otherwise  deficient. 

SUPERVISORY  FAILURE  (SF):  The  incident  that  gave  rise 
to  the  allegation  of  misconduct  did  occur  and  was  in  compliance  with 
supervision  received  by  the  named  officer;  however,  the 
investigation  disclosed  that  the  supervision  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  was  later  found  to  be  improper,  inadequate,  or  otherwise 
deficient. 

TRAINING  FAILURE  (T):  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  the 
allegation  of  misconduct  did  occur;  however,  while  the  investigation 
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disclosed  that  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  the  act  was  sanctioned, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  by  the  member's  department  training,  that 
training  was  later  found  to  be  improper,  inadequate,  or  otherwise 
deficient. 

OTHER  MISCONDUCT  (OM):  The  results  of  the 

investigation  disclosed  other  misconduct  not  alleged  when  the 
complaint  was  filed. 

Again,  findings  of  policy,  supervision,  and  training  failures 
generally  do  not  result  in  findings  of  improper  conduct  against  indivi- 
dual members.  These  findings  merely  assist  the  Director  in  meeting 
his  charter  mandated  duties  of  making  policy,  etc.,  recommend- 
ations to  the  Commission.  In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  a "Profes- 
sional Standards  Paper"  has  been  developed  and  a format  devised 
whereby  the  investigators  in  the  OCC  may  make  note  of  amy 
perceived  problems,  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  for 
incorporation  into  a PSP  recommendation  to  the  Police  Commission. 

As  of  this  writing,  these  General  Orders  are  in  draft  form  only  and 
have  been  presented  to  the  Chief  for  departmental  input.  We  are 
hopeful  that  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  they  will  have  been 
adopted. 


Editor's  Note:  The  OCC  is  developing  a handbook  which  will 
contain  definitions  of  terms  and  examples  of  common  usage  by  the 
OCC  as  well  as  policies  and  procedures  currently  being  used  in  an 
attempt  to  simplify  our  operations  for  those  who  deal  with  us  on  an 
on-going  basis.  This  will  be  especially  useful  for  supervisors. 


Letters 


The  Metamorphosis 

It  has  taken  a long  time.  I have  vigorously  resisted!  Some  will  call 
me  a heretic,  but  the  facts  are  irrefutable.  I believe  that  the  Office 
of  Citizen  Complaints  is  doing  an  extraordinary  job  and  I feel  com- 
pelled to  salute  them. 

I have  been  a member  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  for 
almost  17  years.  My  many  trips  to  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  over 
the  years  have  been  nuch  publicized  in  the  media  in  recent  years. 
Nowhere  in  San  Francisco  could  one  have  found  a more  vocal 
opponent  than  I,  to  the  "civilian  review  board",  when  the  voters 
created  the  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints.  In  all  honesty,  however,  I 
now  fervently  believe  that  if  the  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints  had 
been  in  existence  in  1969,  under  the  present  leadership,  I would  not 
have  such  a long  list  of  complaints.  My  explanation  to  the  skeptical 
regarding  my  remarkable  claim  would  be  a one  word  explanation  . . . 
PHILOSOPHY! 

Almost  all  my  complaints  were  for  "verbal  abuse".  Internal  Affairs' 
response  to  the  complaints  I was  getting  was  essentially,  "It's  not 
nice  to  call  drug  dealers  names.  This  was  simply  not  sufficient  to 
deter  me. 

When  Frank  Schober  took  over  the  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints  in 
November  1984,  I was  still  hostile  and  suspicious  of  the  "civilian 
review  board".  I read  his  background  in  the  newspapers  and 
thought,  "Well,  maybe  there's  some  hope,  he’s  a military  man".  I 
never  imagined  at  that  time  what  good  fortune  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  was  in  for!  Over  the  last  year  and  a half  I have 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  Director  Schober  speak  several  times, 
and  I have  spoken  to  him  several  times  myself.  During  that  same 
time  frame  I have  met  his  Executive  Officer,  Daniel  J.  Silva,  and  had 
a number  of  long  conversations  with  him.  Everytime  I talk  to  either 
please  seee  page  two,  column  two 
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ing  of  them  as  friends  or  relatives  of 
friends,  and  ask  the  question  during  any 
encounter,  "How  would  I want  my  friend  or 
relative  reporting  how  I treated  this  person 
to  me?";  and 

(3.)  They  have  developed  comon  temper 
control  mechanisms  in  which  they  repeat 
simple  but  effective  statements  to  them- 
selves during  instances  of  provocation 
such  as,  "I  can  react,  but  is  my  reaction 
going  to  be  worth  it?",  or  "This  person  is 
going  to  jail  and  I'm  going  home  tonight" 

Officers  in  both  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  and  the  San  Francisco  Police  De- 
partment who  have  high  recorded  activity 
and  low  or  no  complaints  all  seem  to  be 
especially  aware  of  the  need  to  be  con- 
stantly mindful  of  the  words  they  choose  in 
dealing  with  citizens.  The  California  High- 
way Patrol  has  a rule  that  all  citizens 
stopped  or  detained  will  be  addressed  with 
the  words  "sir"  or  "ma'am",  as  appropriate, 
until  their  proper  names  are  known. 

A further  example  of  the  Patrol's 
sensitivity  to  complaints,  based  on  a study 
made  during  the  last  five  years,  is  the 
change  of  the  first  sentence  used  by 
officers  when  making  a traffic  stop.  In  the 
past  an  officer  would  signal  a car  to  stop 
with  lights  and  siren,  as  needed,  walk  to  the 
driver's  side  of  the  car,  and  ask  the  oper- 
ator for  a driver's  license.  This  in  no  longer 
done.  It  was  found  that  this  procedure 
might  imperil  the  officer's  safety,  as  the 
person  stopped  for  speeding  might  have 
just  robbed  a bank  or  engaged  in  felonious 
conduct  unknown  to  the  officer.  On  a les- 
ser, but  important  scale,  a study  of  the 
reaction  of  citizens  stopped  by  traffic 
officers  shows  that  they  were  often  not 


aware  of  the  reason  for  the  stop  and  would 
therefore  all  too  often  express  hostility  to 
the  traffic  officer.  The  Patrol  now  requires 
its  officers  to  begin  a citizen  contact  with 
the  statement  as  to  why  they  stopped  the 
citizen  and  why  they  believe  the  citizen 
may  have  been  breaking  the  law.  It  is  only 
after  the  reason  for  the  stop  is  made  known 
that  a polite  request  is  made  for  a driver's 
license. 

Image  maintenance  by  the  Highway 
Patrol  has  paid  off  as  the  California  High- 
way Patrol  has  one  of  the  highest  levels  of 
public  legislative  support  in  the  state.  The 
same  respect  for  the  citizen,  even  though 
the  citizen  may  not  reciprocate,  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  attain  the  same  high  grade  im- 
age for  the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment-an  effective  and  polite  image  result- 
ing in  friction  free  police  work-an  image 
that  will  gain  our  department  the  constant 
and  effective  support  of  the  citizens  of  our 
City.  It  can  be  done.  It  will  just  take  more 
work  and  "right-mindedness"  by  all  of  us.## 


DNC , from  page  three 
It  became  apparant  that  the  hearing 
rules  as  adopted  were  inadequate  to 
deal  with  sensitive  public  issues 
such  as  these.  It  therefore  fell  to 
these  four  hearing  officers,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Director,  to  construct 
rules  for  Special  Hearings  which 
could  be  implemented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  issues  which 
were  in  the  public  eye  in  a timely,  ef- 
ficient, and  meaningful  manner. 

The  Procedures  for  Special  Hear- 
ings, as  they  are  called,  would  focus 
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attention  on  rules,  policies,  proced- 
ures and  supervision  issues.  Alleg- 
ations of  individual  misconduct 
would  not  be  considered  as  a pri- 
mary focus  and  would  only  be  con- 
sidered by  the  OCC  on  a recommen- 
dation of  the  Hearing  Panel. 

The  distinction  between  complain- 
ants and  named  members  would  be 
discarded  and  all  parties  would  be 
treated  as  "witnesses".  There  would 
be  time  set  aside  for  open,  public 
hearings,  unlike  the  hearings  that  are 
now  held  which,  because  of  state 
law  which  protects  the  right  of  police 
officers  to  have  matters  which  could 
possibly  lead  to  disciplinary  action 
against  them,  must  be  discussed  be- 
hind closed  doors. 

Of  course,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  an  officer's  rights  to  privacy 
and  provisions  have  been  made  for 
some  closed  hearings  in  the  process. 

Unfortunately,  since  these  inci- 
dents originally  occurred,  many  of 
the  complainants  have  filed  federal 
civil  rights  actions.  These  lawsuits 
are  not  scheduled  to  be  heard  until 
September  of  this  year  and  the  OCC 
is  under  pressure  to  postpone  any 
action  in  these  matters  until  after  the 
federal  cases  have  been  heard. 

In  the  meantime,  the  OCC  is 
meeting  with  the  trial  team  from  the 
City  Attorney’s  Office  in  order  to 
determine  what  issues  are  comon  to 
both  proceedings  and  the  best 
manner  in  which  to  proceed.## 


Law  Enforcement  Code  of  Ethics: 

As  a Law  Enforcement  Officer,  my  fundamental  duty  Is  to  serve  mankind;  to  safeguard  lives  and 
property;  to  protect  the  Innocent  against  deception,  the  weak  against  oppression  or  Intimidation,  and 
the  peaceful  against  violence  or  disorder;  and  to  respect  the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  men  to 
liberty,  equality  and  Justice. 

I will  keep  my  private  life  unsullied  as  an  example  to  all;  maintain  courageous  calm  In  the  face  of 
danger,  scorn,  or  ridicule;  develop  self-restraint;  and  be  constantly  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
Honest  In  thought  and  deed  In  both  my  personal  and  official  life,  I will  be  exemplary  In  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  regulations  of  my  department.  Whatever  I see  or  hear  of  a confidential 
nature  or  that  Is  confided  to  me  In  my  official  capacity  will  be  kept  ever  secret  unless  revelation  Is 
necessary  In  the  performance  of  my  duty. 

I will  never  act  offlcously  or  permit  personal  feelings,  prejudices,  animosities  or  friendships  to 
Influence  my  decisions.  With  no  compromise  for  crime  and  with  relentless  prosecution  of  criminals,  I 
will  enforce  the  law  courteously  and  appropriately  without  fear  or  favor,  malice  or  III  will,  never 
employing  unnecessary  force  or  violence  and  never  accepting  gratuities. 

1 recognize  the  badge  of  my  office  as  a symbol  of  public  faith,  and  I accept  It  as  a public  trust  to  be 
held  so  long  as  I am  true  to  the  ethics  of  the  police  service.  I will  constantly  strive  to  achieve  these 
objectives  and  Ideals,  dedicating  myself  before  God  to  my  chosen  profession  . . . law  enforcement. 
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October-December  1985 
Statistical  Report  Is  In 


As  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
1985  is  now  some  three  months 
away,  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  a closer  look,  not  only  at 
the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  but  at 
1985  as  a whole.  The  results  have 
been  some  interesting  charts  and 
graphs  which  are  reproduced  here 
without  comment. 
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Some  of  the  results  have  been  suprising, 
some  have  not.  You  will  no  doubt  be  seeing 
these  graphs  again  in  our  first-ever  annual 
report  which  is  scheduled  to  come  out,  in 
preliminary  form,  sometime  in  April.  A more 
slick,  bound  version  will  follow  shortly 
thereafter. 
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During  the  last  quarter,  the  OCC  received 
415  requests  for  assistance  in  matters 
involving  civilian-police  relations.  Of  the 
total,  351  requests  alleged  acts  by  sworn 
officers  of  the  SFPD  which,  if  sustained  by 
investigation,  would  constitute  improper 
conduct  under  departmental  rules  and 
regulations.  The  intake  figures  for  the 
fourth  quarter  show  no  change  from  the 
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previous  reporting  period.  The  flat  trend 
line  indicates  that  a sharp  decrease  in 
complaints  which  began  late  in  1 984  leveled 
out  in  the  second  quarter  of  1985  and 
remained  essentially  the  same  for  the 
remainder  of  the  calendar  year.  Total 
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requests  for  assistance  were  down  only 
about  2%  over  the  previous  quarter  while 
the  number  of  UF  complaints  were  down  by 
1 6%.  The  decline  in  UF  allegations  requires 
some  comment.  In  our  last  quarterly  report, 
we  remarked  that,  while  the  overall  number 
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of  allegations  had  decreased  markedly  over 
the  year,  no  significant  change  in  the  level 
of  UF  allegations  could  be  detected.  During 
the  4th  quarter,  UF  allegations  declined 
much  more  than  did  the  number  of  all 
allegations  for  the  first  time  since  we  began 
keeping  records  on  these  indicators.  Also, 
for  reasons  that  are  not  clear,  officers 
reported  less  activities  in  the  4th  quarter 
than  they  had  in  the  3rd.  The  reduction  in 
activity  reports  is  over  three  times  as  great 
as  the  reduction  in  allegations  as  a whole. 
One  could  argue  that  reductions  in  UF  were 
brought  about  by  a reduction  in  activities, 
but  these  causes  have  not  been  identified. 
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constructive  criticisms,  or  compliments  regarding  our  services  or  the  services  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department. 
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Conventional  Wisdom  Dashed- 
SF  Cops  Who  Do  Most  Work 
Get  Fewest  Complaints 


The  conventional  wisdom  which  is 
echoed  in  police  departments  across 
the  United  States  that  "If  you  do  more 
work  (make  more  arrests),  you  will  get 
more  complaints",  has  been  dashed,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  is  concerned. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  the  OCC 
surveyed  the  2,107  sworn  members  of 
the  SFPD  and  their  total  reported 
activities  over  the  past  twelve  months 
(621,914).  Total  activities  includes 
every  reported  citizen  contact.  During 
that  same  twelve  month  period,  there 
were  1 ,612  complaints  filed  by  citizens. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  average 
activities  per  officer  were  295  and  the 
average  number  of  complaints  per 

Mike  Bazell 
Resigns 

Michael  P.  Bazell,  Hearing  Officer  for  the 
OCC,  resigned  May  1 , to  re-join  the  Suffolk 
County  Attorney's  Office  on  Long  Island 
where  he  had  served  for  20  years.  His  main 
responsibility  was  conducting  disciplinary 
hearings  for  the  county’s  2500  police 
officers. 

Mike  and  his  wife  Jeannine,  first  came  to 
San  Francisco  to  visit  Jeannine's  daughter 
who  was  in  school  here.  Like  many  people, 
they  fell  in  love  with  The  City  and  a year 
later  had  moved. 

Mike  thrust  himself  into  life  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, becoming  a City  Guide  conducting 
tours  of  The  City's  Firefighter's  Museum. 

After  passing  the  Bar,  Mike  joined  the 
OCC  as  a Hearing  Officer  where  he  was  a 
driving  force  behind  the  success  of  the 
program.  Mike  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  drafting  of  Rules  for  Special  Hearings. 
Mike  and  Jeannine  will  be  greatly  missed. 


officer  for  that  period  would  be  0.77  or 
2.6  per  thousand  reported  activities. 

Because  that  number  included  a 
large  number  of  parking  tickets  during 
most  of  which  there  is  little  if  any  citizen 
contact,  it  was  determined  that  com- 
plaints should  more  properly  be  viewed 
in  light  of  the  number  of  arrests. 

Using  the  same  number  of  sworn 
members,  the  department  reported 
137,564  arrests  during  the  year, 
averaging  out  to  just  over  65  arrests  per 
officer  (obviously  some  members  made 
no  arrests  during  that  time). 

When  we  sorted  through  all  of  this 
data  to  find  the  officers  with  the  most 
arrests  and  least  complaints,  there 
seemed  to  be  a break  in  the  top  two  to 


three  percent  of  the  members,  i.e., 
those  with  between  251  and  943 
arrests . 

These  officers  had  between  zero  and 
four  complaints  each.  The  officer  with 
the  highest  number,  943,  had  no 
complaints  at  all.  Many  officers  with 
difficult  watches-swings  and  mids  in 
the  Mission,  Northerm,  Central,  PBTF, 
Vice  and  Southern,  had  extremely  high 
arrest  records  and  zero  complaints! 
Many  more  in  the  same  units  during  the 
same  time  frames  had  only  one. 

There  were  fifty-five  members  in  the 
top  2%  to  3%.  Of  those  only  five  had 
more  than  three  complaints. 

These  police  officers-men,  women, 
and  of  all  races  and  creeds-have  done 
an  outstanding  job  for  themselves,  for 
the  Department,  and  for  the  City  and 
citizens  they  serve.  They  have  main- 
tianed  the  peace,  protected  lives  and 
property,  and  exhibited  the  highest 
degree  of  professionalism.  Our  hats  off 
to  each  of  you!  ## 


The  "San  Francisco  Method" 

--A  Better  Way  by  Frank  J.  Schober,  Jr.,  Director 

S.F.M.,  the  San  Francisco  Method,  looks  at  Internal  Affairs  investi- 
gations and  the  results  in  an  unconventional  way.  The  typical  invest- 
igation of  a complaint  alleging  misconduct  by  a police  officer  has 
several  results:  the  finding,  the  punishment  of  the  officer,  and  the 

satisfaction  of  the  complainant,  and  in  a general  but  important  way, 
an  increase  in  confidence  by  the  community  being  served,  reinforced 
by  a belief  that  the  police  are  policing  themselves. 

Focusing  on  the  punishment  end  of  the  spectrum  has  some  fatal  disadvantages, 
however.  It  creates  a non-functional  antagonism  between  the  department  instrument 
in  officer  discipline  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  officers  themselves.  It  tends  also,  in 
the  case  of  several  police  review  agencies,  to  pit  the  community  against  the  Police 
Department  which  tends  to  develop  a consciousness  of  "It's  us  against  the  world." 

SFM,  the  San  Francisco  Method,  has  a different  and  positive 
objective  which  is  based  not  solely  on  a punishment  function,  but  rather  on  a mana- 
gement information  function,  and  seeks,  through  a careful  gathering  of  information,  on 
complaints  by  source,  incident,  watch,  officer,  and  unit  to  determine  both  trends  and 
patterns  current  in  individual  officers  and  units  of  a department.  SFM  begins,  as  all 
proper  systems  should,  with  a value  assumption,  namely,  "The  ideal  police  officer  is 
one  who  demonstrates  maximum  activity  (arrests,  responses  to  calls  for  assistance, 
'runs',  peace  maintenance  transfers,  etc.)  and  has  a record  of  low  or  no  complaints". 

Please  see  page  three,  column  one 


Frank  J.  Schober,  Jr. 

Director 

Daniel  J.  Silva 

Executive  Officer 


Michele  Gilmer 

Acting  Senior  Investigator 
Control  and  Evaluation 

Steven  V.  Lutes 

Management  Information 


Larry  R.  Shockey 

Acting  Senior  Investigator 
Hearings  Section 

George  R.  Coan 

Chief  Hearing  Officer 


Letters 


Dear  Mr.  Schober: 

Thank  you  for  your  statistical  report  and 
your  publication  "The  Professional".  I was 
particularly  impressed  with  your  statistical 
report.  We  are  only  preparing  a yearly 
report  at  this  time.  I will  send  you  a copy 
of  our  annual  report  when  it  is  ready. 

1 would  appreciate  if  you  could  send  me 
any  material  utilized  by  you  in  placing  your 
material  into  the  computer.  If  you  could 
also  give  me  an  idea  of  what  type  of 
equipment  you  are  utilizing  in  putting 
together  this  report. 

If  I can  be  of  any  help  to  you  on  your 
organization,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Peter  L.  Munster,  Director 
Office  of  Municipal  Investigation 
City  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dear  Director  Schober: 

The  New  York  State  Division  of  Parole 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
participation  in  our  recent  survey  of 
Inspector  General  and  Internal  Affairs  Units. 
Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  results  of  that 
survey. 

Our  summary  provides  you  with  infor- 
mation about  the  existence  and  character- 
istics of  Inspector  General  and  Internal 
Affairs  units  across  the  nation.  The  high 
response  rate  of  82  percent  makes  the 
results  both  interestion  and  valuable. 

Chris  Raffalli 
Project  Director 

Dear  Mr.  Schober: 

Thank  you  for  your  statistical  report  and 
copy  of  "The  Professional".  Personally, 
may  I commend  you  on  The  Professional.  I 
would  much  appreciate  being  kept  on  your 
mailing  list. 

Dennis  Flynn 
Metropolitan  Chairman 
Toronto,  Canada 


Dear  Mr.  Schober: 

I have  gratefully  received  your  letter  of 
December  20,  1985,  with  the  enclosed 
materials  about  the  Office  of  Citizen 
Complaints.  I would  like  very  much  to  have 
any  future  similar  materials. 

Ulf  Lundvik,  Judge 
Stockholm,  Sweden 

Dear  Frank: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  20, 
1985  and  the  copies  of  your  quarterly 
Statistical  Report  and  Newsletter. 

I was  very  impressed  with  your  Newsletter 
and,  taking  advantage  of  your  offer,  have  a 
couple  of  things  to  ask  of  you: 

1.  Could  you  send  me  a copy  of  the 
hearing  rules  adopted  by  your  Police 
Commission  in  June  of  1985. 

2.  Could  you  send  my  any  details  you 
may  have  of  POST  Certified  Internal  Affairs 
Training  Courses  planned  for  the  near  future. 

3.  I would  be  most  interested  in  any 
material  you  have  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  you  deal  with  your  special  handling 
cases.  As  you  can  imagine  we  also 
encounter  many  people  in  this  category. 

In  conclusion,  yes,  please  send  me  your 
future  statistical  reports  and  particularly,  put 
me  on  the  mailing  list  for  your  Newsletter. 

It  is  a very  impressive  publication. 

Edward  R.  Singleton 
Dir.  of  Investigations 
Public  Complaints  Comsr. 
Toronto,  Canada 

Dear  Mr.  Schober: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  20  December 
1985  and  the  enclosed  documents. 

I found  your  statistics  and  quarterly 
publication  of  great  interest  and  would  wish 
to  recieve  future  copies. 

The  1985  Report  of  the  Police  Complaints 
Board  for  Northern  Ireland  will  not  be 
published  until  around  May/June  but  I will 
send  you  a copy  when  it  becomes  available. 

B.G.  McClelland,  Secretary 
Police  Complaints  Board 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 


Dear  Mr.  Schober: 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  statistical 
report  of  your  office.  I found  the  infor- 
mation interesting  and  I am  glad  to  note 
that  you  feel  that  you  are  making  consider- 
able progress.  We  have  only  been  in  exist- 
ence as  an  organisation  for  nine  months  but 
we  are  producing  our  first  "annual"  report 
covering  the  period  29th  April  - 31st 
December  1985  and,  when  this  is  to  hand,  I 
will  let  you  have  a copy  so  that  you  may 
see  how  we  tackle  things  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

Roland  Moyle,  Deputy  Chairman 
Police  Complaints  Authority 
London,  England 


Corrections 

In  the  first  issue,  we  reported  that  we 
were  informing  complainants  of  section 
47.5  of  the  Penal  Code  which  provides 
for  criminal  sanctions  for  filing  false 
complaints  against  police  officers.  The 
OCC  was  considering  such  a policy  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  that  ar- 
ticle, but  has  not  implemented  and  has 
no  intentions  to  implement  such  a policy 
at  this  time.  The  OCC  does  require 
complainants  to  verify  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  their  complaints  is  true 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  their  know- 
ledge and  belief. 

In  the  last  issue,  it  was  reported  that 
the  OCC  had  offered  revisions  to 
General  Orders  L-1,  L-2,  and  L-3.  It 
should  be  noted  that  revisions  to  L-4 
have  also  been  submitted.  In  that 
article,  "For  Morning  Report  Purposes, 
all  findings  except  Unintentional  Error, 
Exonerated,  Unfounded  and  Informa- 
tion Only  are  counted  for  the  purposes 
of  counseling  in  conjunction  with  the 
receipt  of  three  or  more  complaints." 
Findings  of  "Proper  Conduct"  should  be 
added  to  those  findings  which  are  not 
counted  for  the  Morning  Report . 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints,  a public  agency,  created  by  referendum  by  the 
voters  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  a civilian  review  board  for  the  investigation  of  police  misconduct.  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  is  published  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April,  and  July.  The  O.C.C.  actively  solicits  articles  on  professionalism 
for  publication.  Submitted  articles  should  not  exceed  five  hundred  words  and  may  be  edited  to  fit  available  space.  The  O.C.C.  is  located 
at  850  Bryant  St.,  Rm.  565,  San  Francisco,  California  94103.  Tel.:  415-553-1407.  Larry  R.  Shockey,  EDITOR. 


COP  KILLER:  STRESS  IN 
POLICE  OFFICERS  LIVES 

BY  ED  AGUIRRE 


Few  people  understand  police 
officers.  Many  people  dislike  them, 
resent  them,  fear  them,  and  even  hate 
them.  Almost  everybody  is  wary  of  them. 
Police  officers  represent  unjust  traffic 
tickets,  limitation  of  personal  freedom,  and 
the  threat  of  legalized— rather  than  legiti- 
mate-force. To  most  people  just  the 
thought  of  talking  to  a cop  is  a source  of 
stress.  What  about  the  officer?  Policing  is 
one  of  the  most  stressful  occupations 
imaginable. 

Stress  research  in  policework  is  a new 
idea  and  most  of  it  has  only  been  con- 
ducted in  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  In  light  of 
the  many  stress-sources  within  policing, 
and  of  the  drastic  effects  they  can  have  on 
individual  police  officers,  it  is  a wonder  that 
there  has  not  been  a louder  cry  for  research 
and  action  from  within  the  profession;  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  police  subculture, 
and  the  working  personality  of  the  men  and 


SFM,  from  page  one 

The  San  Francisco  Method  recognizes 
that  the  vast  majority  of  complaints  which 
are  leveled  against  officers  simply  cannot 
be  proven  because  the  evidence  to  sustain 
them  is  not  nor  can  it  be,  with  the  best  will 
and  effort,  be  made  available.  SFM, 
therefore,  through  maint-  enance  of 
statistice  and  careful  analysis,  produces 
pattern  and  trend  reports  that  are  useful 
tools  for  counseling  of  officers  by  their 
superiors. 

Nationally,  police  organizations  are  deter- 
mined to  be  efficient  by  the  number  of  ar- 
rests and  by  their  positive  effect  in  pro- 
viding safe  streets  through  both  crime 
reduction  and  maintenance  of  the  peace 
through  presence.  What  has  not  been  fact- 
ored into  this  conventional  efficiency 
equation  is  the  reality  of  complaints.  San 
Francisco  Method  seeks  to  redefine  effic- 
ient police  work  as  "high  activity  and  low  or 
no  complaints",  or  in  other  words,  "friction 
free  police  work". 

The  development  of  the  San  Francisco 
Method  is  not  yet  complete.  Several  other 
problems  need  to  be  addressed.  Not  every 
police  activity  has  the  same  propensity  to 
generate  a complaint.  Narcotics  and  vice 
arrests  seem  particularly  prone  to  the 
accrual  of  complaints,  as  to  a lesser  extent 
does  the  issuance  of  moving  traffic 


women  in  it,  have  discouraged  this. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effects  of 
stress  in  policemen's  lives,  two  things  must 
be  analyzed.  First,  the  sources  of  stress 
must  be  identified.  These  sources  are  not 
easily  dealt  with  or  even  agreed  upon. 
Second,  it  is  necessary  to  define  and  anal- 
yze the  working  personality  of  a front-line 
patrol  officer.  Although  there  have  been 
numerous  recommendations  made  by  crim- 
inal justice  academicians,  and  some  worth- 
while programs  implemented  by  police 
department  administrations,  it  is  the  stress- 
fighting techniques  used  by  the  officers 
themselves  that  are  important.  These  tech- 
niques are  embodied  within  their  working 
personalities. 

The  sources  of  stress-called  stressors- 
can  assault  an  officer's  poise,  intellect, 
emotions,  or  body,  and  often  affect  more 
than  one  area  at  the  same  time. 

William  Kroes  believes  that  policing  is  one 


citations.  The  source  of  complaints  by 
district  also  raises  problems  with  the  stat- 
istics, although  this  has  been  overcome  by 
developing  a ratio  of  complaints  per  thou- 
sand activities,  thus  providing  a fairer  com- 
parison than  heretofore  possible  between 
the  city's  high  crime,  high  activity  areas 
and  those  low  crime  residential  areas. 

The  key  statistics  that  have  been  provid- 
ed by  the  data  collected  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Method  definees  a key  item  of  what 
has  been  a long  standing  factor  of 
conventional  wisdom  against  police  force  in 
our  country.  It  is  usually  stated  as:  "If  you 
do  more  work,  you  are  going  to  get  more 
complaints".  What  a year’s  worth  of  careful 
statistical  gathering  and  analysis  has 
provided  is  a rebuttal  of  that  "wisdom".  The 
evidence  is  quite  clear  that  officers  who 
produce  the  highest  levels  of  activity  in  all 
measurable  areas,  to  include  what  have 
been  considered  the  toughest  and  most 
difficult  of  police  activities,  have  either  a 
minimum  number  of  or  no  complaints. 

The  San  Francisco  Method  is  still  in  the 
development  stage.  When  it  is  fully  opera- 
tional, and  more  important,  when  it  has 
proven  itself  to  both  the  department's  work- 
ing level  chain-of-command  and  to  the  offi- 
cers who  keep  the  peace  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco,  it  will  be  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  professionalism  on  the  force.  ## 
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of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  America  today 
because  the  stress  levels  in  it  are 
"unbelievably  high".1  According  to  him, 
what  makes  policing  particularly  stressful  is 
that  police  stressors  are  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  numerous.  They  are  also 
unpredictable,  which  is  a stressor  in  itself. 
For  basic  understanding,  police  stressors 
can  be  categorized  as  psychological  or 
physiological  in  nature.  One  way  to  view 
them  is  in  terms  of  those  policework  shares 
with  related  occupations  like  firefighting, 
and  another  is  in  terms  of  the  ones  unique 
to  policework.  According  to  Kroes,  the  five 
most  important  stressors  specific  to  police- 
work  are:  the  courts,  negative  public 


. . the  five  most  important 
stressors  specific  to  policework 
are:  the  courts,  negative  public 
image,  conflicting  values,  racial 
situations,  and  line  of  duty  crisis 
situations.. . 


image,  conflicting  values,  racial  situations, 
and  line  of  duty  crisis  situations.2  Terry 
Eisenberg,  a San  Jose  patrol  officer,  has 
identified  thirty  separate  job  stressors  of  a 
purely  psychological  nature.3  Further,  he 
agrees  with  Kroes  that  it  is  the  phycho- 
logicai  stressors  which  are  the  most  de- 
structive. 

The  most  obvious  stressor  in  police 
officers  is  the  fact  that  their  lives  are  on  the 
line.  Physical  danger,  or  the  possibility  of 
it,  is  attendant  to  every  radio  call  on  which 
an  officer  is  sent.  The  officer  may  be 
entering  a situation  where  there  is  great  risk 
Please  see  page  four,  column  one 
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STRESS,  from  page  three 
of  personal  injury,  death,  or  extreme 
physical  exertion;  but  as  Kroes  points  out, 
there  is  a duality  about  physical  danger 
which  results  in  twofold  stress.  On  one 
hand,  the  officer  risks  injury,  pain,  or 
perhaps  even  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  officer  must  inspire  credibility  in  the 


"Psychological  police  stress  has 
to  do  with  the  role  officers  are 
expected  to  play  by  society,  the 
strains  put  on  them  by  their  own 
administrators,  and  the  inner 
conflicts  of  their  personal  value 
systems." 


physical  ability  to  do  the  job.4  Police 
officers  must  move  foreward  when  others 
would  withdraw.  Therefore,  the  patrol 
officer  must  control  his  fear  or  it  will  control 
him. 

Additional  physical  strains  can  be  put  on 
an  officer  due  to  shiftwork,  overtime,  or 
long  special  assignments.  Often  during 
shiftwork  the  officer  is  subjected  to  long 
periods  of  inactivity  with  little  else  to  do 
except  drive  around  in  endless  circles. 
After  a boring  night  of  doing  nothing,  they 
will  often  be  be  ordered  to  put  in  an  ad- 
ditional shift  overloaded  with  hurried  calls  of 
a serious  nature.  This  is  taxing  to  the  mind 
and  body.  As  Kroes  asserts,  inactivity  and 
job  overload  are  contrasting  stressors  that 
can  have  common  results:  fatigue  and 
burn-out.5  Police  officers  are  often  sub- 
jected to  both  forms  of  stress  within  the 
same  twenty-four  hour  period. 

Physical  strain  and  fear  of  danger  even- 
tually take  their  toll  on  the  patrol  officer's 


By  and  large  the  way  an  officer 
will  cope  with  job  stressors  is  to 
withdraw  from  them  and  to  hide 
inside  a working  personality. 


body.  Martin  Reiser  illustrates  that  stress 
reactions  release  powerful  chemicals  into 
the  bloodstream;  among  them,  is  adrenalin. 
Worse  yet.  the  memory  or  anticipation  of 
further  stress  will  also  release  these  chemi- 
cals over  and  over  again  whether  they  are 
really  needed  or  not.  In  the  long  run,  this 
has  serious  health  consequences  such  as 
tissue  damage  in  the  kidneys,  eyes,  heart, 
and  brain.8 

A second  set  of  job  stressors  is  psycho- 
logical, as  opposed  to  physical.  Psycho- 
logical police  stress  has  to  do  with  the  role 
officers  are  expected  to  play  by  society, 


the  strains  put  on  them  by  their  own 
administrators,  and  the  inner  conflicts  of 
their  personal  value  systems. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  one  reason 
people  are  attracted  to  policework  is  that 
they  are  conscientious  and  responsible: 
they  want  to  serve  the  public.  Indeed,  the 
public  expects  them  to.  If  all  else  fails,  call 
the  cops.  They  will  do  something.  They 
have  to  do  something-it's  their  job.  How- 
ever, being  responsible  for  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  others  is  a great  source  of 
stress,  particularly  because  this  responsi- 
bility entails  knowledge  of  a number  of 
complex  disciplines.  Everyday  policework 
may  involve  skills  in  such  diverse  fields  as 
medicine,  psychiatry,  sociology,  criminal 
law,  and  auto  mechanics.  Likewise,  the 
issue  of  credibility  in  the  ability  to  do  the  job 
comes  into  play.  Reiser  believes  that  con- 
scientious and  responsible  people  are  more 
prone  to  anxiety  and  stress  reactions.7  To 
summarize,  police  are  responsible  for  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  others;  they  must 
exercise  creative  problem  solving  ability; 
they  are  often  afraid  of  failure.  These  items 
combine  to  form  a powerful  stressor. 

The  patrol  officer  must  also  absorb  stress 
from  within  the  department,  as  well  as  from 
society.  Because  the  police  department  is 
a paramilitary  organization,  police  officers 
do  not  have  much  control  over  their  own 
destinies.  Officers  must  obey  the  orders  of 
their  commanding  officers.  The  problem 
this  causes  is  put  best  by  Kroes: 

The  officer  is  seldom  allowed  to  voice  his 
opinion  and  must  stomach  it  (where  it  rests 
and  occasionally  grows  into  an  ulcer)..  . 
.The  police  officer  is  highly  trained  and 


often  has  many  years  [sic]  street 
experience  as  a professional,  but  his 
supervisor  often  treats  him  in  a father-son 
manner.  The  system  discourages  him  from 
speaking,  and  so  this  conflict  rests  inside 
him,  sometimes  in  a state  of  silent  rage.6 

Furthermore,  much  of  policework  is  seen  by 
dedicated  officers  as  an  exercise  in  futility 
or  drudgery.  Eisenberg  says 

The  activities  of  police  officers,  as  seen  by 


Cops  are  trained  to  be  sus- 
picious. They  must  face  danger, 
often  alone,  and  exert  their 
authority.  They  see  pain  and 
suffering  and  desensitise  them- 
selves to  it  in  order  to  shield 
their  emotions.  All  this  leaves 
them  feeling  isoated  and  the 
only  people  who  can  render 
them  any  comfort  are  equally 
hardened  and  isolated. 


police  officers,  are  frequently  viewed  as 
"paper  exercises"  which  generate  volume 
upon  volume  of  reports  which  only 
infrequently  anybody  pays  attention  to.  A 
sense  of  meaninglessness  [that  is] 
comparable  to  pounding  away  at  a pile  of 
rocks  develops.9 

Please  see  page  six,  column  one 


i In  Hot  Pursuit 

| by  Gerry  Schmidt  #1343 

Crime  Scene  Investigations 

A highly  respected  veteran  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  and  a close 
friend  of  mine  used  to  equate  police  officers  to  shop  owners  who  are  constantly  called 
5 upon  to  change  the  signs  they  hang  in  their  windows  to  advertise  their  services: 
psychiatrist,  marriage  counselor,  doctor,  lawyer,  etc.  It  is  an  accurate  analogy  which 
; gives  insight  to  the  complex  nature  of  police  work.  Combine  this  with  the  challenge  of 
maintaining  the  personal  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  in  a democratic  society  and 
you  have  some  taste  of  the  policeman's  lot". 

The  concept  of  "professionalism"  has  as  many  definitions  as  the  infinite  number  of 
| occupations  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  The  unique  characteristics  and  respon- 
sibilities of  each  vocation  dictate  the  requirements  and  standards  which  must  be  met 
in  order  to  achieve  status  as  a "professional".  Moreover  the  duties  of  a particular  work 
force,  its  upper  and  middle  management  will  all  be  distinct  in  achieving  this  common 
goal. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  has  experienced  very  revealing  difficulties  in 
the  past  few  years.  They  have  exposed  virtually  every  level  of  the  department  as 
being  deficient  to  a degree  with  respect  to  its  designated  responsibilities.  This 
revelation  extends  from  the  Chief's  office  to  the  patrol  force.  Cont'd.  on  page  five.  . . 


Hearing  Rule 
Amendments  Offered 
to  Police  Commission 

On  May  1,  the  OCC  will  offer 
some  much  needed  amendments  to 
its  Investigative  Hearin  Rules  to 
the  Police  Commission  for  its  con- 
sideration. A public  hearing  on  the 
proposed  amendments  will  most 
likely  be  held  on  May  15,  with  any 
action  by  the  Commission  to  follow 
soon  after. 

Some  of  the  text  of  the  proposed  changes 
is  reproduced  below  along  with  the  rationale 
for  recommending  those  changes.  We  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of  the  recom- 
mended changes.  In  particular,  proposed 
change  number  four,  which  deals  with  the 
complainant's  rights  of  representation  at 

February  lowest  in 
History  in 
Complaints 

In  Feb.  1896,  the  OCC  received  104  re- 
quests for  assistance.  Of  that  total,  89 
have  been  determined  to  involve  alleg- 
ations of  improper  conduct.  This  figure  rep- 
resents the  smallest  total  since  the  OCC 
began  taking  complaints  in  mid-1983.  The 
31%  drop  from  Jan.  1986,  reverses  two 
months  of  increase.  We  had  cautioned  that 
three  straight  months  of  increase  would 
indicate  a trend  toward  higher  numbers  of 
complaints.  The  Feb.  figures  suggest  a 
continuation  of  the  overall  decline  in  citizen 
complaints  that  started  late  in  1984.  # # 

Hot  Pursuit,  from  page  four 

A disturbing  practice  has  occurred, 
however,  with  members  of  the  patrol  force 
who  are  found  to  be  negligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  receiving  much 
harsher  disciplinary  action  than  members  of 
top  or  middle  management  who  are  found  to 
be  equally  as  negligent.  This  glaring  double 
standard  is  the  cause  of  a tremendous 
amount  of  animosity  and  anger  throughout 
the  department. 

To  its  credit,  policy  and  procedural 
changes  have  been  made  at  all  levels  of  the 
department  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  service  it  provides  to  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco.  With  respect  to  levels  of 
responsibility,  authority,  compensation  and 
status,  it  is  appropriate  that  management 
oriented  deficiencies  have  received  the 
earliest  attention. 

The  restructuring  of  priorities,  training,  and 
educational  curriculums  in  order  to 


the  hearing.  One  of  the  proposed  changes 
was  difficult  to  make.  That  part  of  proposed 
change  number  eight  which  deals  with  the 
complainant's  discovery  rights  was  chang- 
ed to  provide  that  a complainant  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  receive  a copy  of  dis- 
covery material  in  the  file,  the  investigation 
report  or  the  hearing  officer's  report.  This 
change  was  necessitated  because  of 
several  instances  which  have  come  to  the 
OCC's  attention  wherein  complainants  have 
either  misused  or  used  for  an  unauthor- 
ized purpose,  materials  obtained  from  the 
OCC  even  though  they  were  stamped 
"CONFIDENTIAL"  and  contained  the 
warning  that  the  material  was  not  a matter 
of  public  record  and  must  be  returned  to  the 
OCC. 

Some  of  the  lesser  changes  deal  with 
changing  the  names  of  findings  such  as 
changing  Proper  Conduct  to  "Exonerated", 
Improper  Conduct  to  "Sustained"  and  Insuf- 
ficient Evidence  to  "Not  Sustained".  There 
is  a change  in  the  level  of  evidence  needed 
to  enter  a finding  of  Unfounded  from  "clear 

S.F.P.D.  Establishes 
First  Committee  on 
" Professionalism” 

The  Professionalism  Committee  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  Chief  Frank  Jordan  and 
will  be  chaired  by  D.C.  Gurnett,  and  "will  be 
responsible  for  forming  a policy  statement 
confirming  the  SFPD's  committment  to  the 
idea  and  principle  of  'Professionalism'".  It 
will  also  formulate  a department-wide  train- 
ing program  to  identify  and  define  profes- 
sional conduct,  the  impact  it  has  on  relat- 
ionships with  the  public  and  its  measurable 
effect  on  internal  employee  relations.  # # 


meet  the  current  needs  of  the  community  is 
a management  responsibility.  The  same 
applies  to  implementation  of  a fair  and 
equitable  performance  evaluation  system. 
Just  as  important  to  good,  sound  manage- 
ment, however,  are  career  development 
and  incentive  programs  designed  to  reward 
the  majority  of  hard  working,  dedicated 
police  officers  who  meet  or  exceed  their 
obligations  in  pursuit  of  "professionalism". 

Pursuing  professionalism  is  as  important 
as  achieving  it.  The  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  has  come  a long  way  and  we 
probably  have  a longer  way  to  go.  But  in 
the  final  analysis,  when  I look  around  and 
see  the  effort  that  is  being  made  by  all 
members  of  the  department,  in  light  of  the 
challenge  we  are  faced  with,  in  this,  a City 
like  no  other,  I have  to  conclude,  "You  gotta 
like  these  kids!  ## 
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and  convincing"  to  "preponderance". 

There  are  two  new  findings  offered:  No 
Finding,  which  means  that  the  com- 
plainant failed  to  disclose  promised  inform- 
ation to  further  the  investigation;  the  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  another  agency 
was  involved  and  the  complainant  has  been 
referred  to  that  agency;  the  complainant 
wishes  to  withdraw  the  complaint;  the  com- 
plainant is  no  longer  available  for  question- 
ing. (Any  one  or  a combination  of  the  above 
would  result  in  this  finding.)  The  other 
proposed  new  finding  is:  Unintentional 
Error:  A preponderance  of  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  conduct  complained  of 
did  occur,  but  that  the  member  was  acting 
on  information  obtained  from  an  official 
source  upon  which  the  member  was  entitled 
to  rely,  but  that  information  was  incorrect. 

A finding  of  unintentional  error  shall  not 
reflect  negatively  on  a member's  personnel 
record.  The  member  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  exonerated  of  any  misconduct. 

Another  proposed  change  would  allow  the 
named  member's  commanding  officer  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing  with  the  approval  of 
the  complainant  and  the  named  member.  It 
also  provides  that  if  a Police  Commissioner 
observes  an  OCC  hearing  and  charges  are 
ultimately  brought  before  the  Commission 
on  that  matter,  that  Commissioner  will  not 
hear  the  case. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  proposed 
change  would  remove  the  complainant’s 
right  to  bring  a representative  to  the  hea- 
ring. While  the  OCC  strongly  believes  that 
the  complainant  should  be  entitled  to  a rep- 
resentative, in  November  of  1984,  the 
Director  requested  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Attorney  on  several  questions  of  law 
relating  to  the  hearing  process.  One  of 
those  questions  dealt  with  the  legality  of 
complainants  bringing  a representative  to 
the  hearing.  In  his  opinion,  the  City  At- 
torney stated  that  based  upon  confi- 
dentiality considerations,  the  complainant 
should  not  be  allowed  representation  in  the 
hearing.  Inadvertantly,  during  the  meet  and 
confer  sessions  with  the  POA,  this 
provision  granting  complainant  represent- 
ation was  placed  in  the  hearing  rules.  We 
recommend  that  it  be  removed  so  that  we 
may  comply  with  the  advice  of  our  legal 
counsel. 

In  an  attempt  to  expedite  the  process, 
the  OCC  has  recommended  that  the  notice 
period  prior  to  the  hearing  be  shortened 
from  twenty  to  ten  days. 

Finally,  there  is  a major  proposed  change 
in  the  notice  requirements.  As  it  now 
stands,  the  Rules  require  that  notices  con- 
tain the  date,  time  and  place  of  the  hearing, 
a completed  copy  of  the  complaint,  the 
questions  given  to  the  hearing  officer  for 
Please  see  page  seven,  column  two 


Stress,  from  page  four 
.taps  the  most  psychologically  chal- 
king aspect  of  his  work  is  the  constant 
human  misery  which  the  police  officer 
comes  face  to  face  with.  Officers  see  the 
most  disheartening  and  distasteful  society 
can  offer-brutality,  pain,  death,  and 
suffering-and  the  people  who  perpetrate 
this  suffering,  and  must  try  to  deal  with 
them  in  an  objective,  legalistic  manner. 
Many  officers  have  endured  emotional 
scars  as  the  result  of  gathering  up  human 
remains  at  an  auto  accident  site,  arresting 
the  driver  responsible,  and  reporting  the 
victim's  death  to  the  family. 

As  a result  of  the  various  stressors 
inherent  in  policing,  strain  manifests  in 
different  areas  of  a police  officer's  life. 
Stress  can  do  damage  to  his  health, 
personality,  job  performance,  and  homelife. 
Special  documentation  exists  on  just  the 
health  effects  of  stress  on  police  officers. 
One  study  conducted  by  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Mental  Health  showed  a high 
incidence  of  the  following  problems  in 
twenty  year  veteran  officers:  Heart  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  ulcers,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, sexual  dysfunction,  and  premature 
death.10  Another  study  revealed  a suicide 
rate  that  ranked  third  when  compared  to 
other  dangerous  blue  collar  occupations, 
and  the  highest  suicide  rate  of  all  white 
collar  professions.11  This  has  alarmed 
some  departments  into  making  some  token 
efforts  to  address  the  medical  horrors  they 
are  facing.  Reiser  has  recommended,  for 


Often  a rookie  undergoes  a 
culture  shock  in  making  the 
transition  from  the.  . .academy  to 
. . .the  streets.  . ..  He  soon 
learns  the  idealistic  and  noble 
reasons  he  entered  policework 
for  are  not  appreciated,  if  not  in- 
valid. The  joint  pressures  of 
danger  and  authority  cause  him 
to  grow  rigid,  suspicious  and 
internalized.  Accordingly,  the 
boundaries  of  his  world  shrink 
until  they  are  congruent  with 
those  of  the  police  subculture. 
The  only  place  where  he  is 
automatically  entitled  to  under- 
standing and  respect. 


example,  that  department  vending  mach- 
ines only  dispense  foods  rich  with  nicotinic 
acid  (vitamin  B-1),  a powerful  stress  fighter. 
Such  foods  block  the  rise  of  fatty  acids  and 


plasma  triglycerides  in  the  bloodstream: 
those  chemicals  known  to  cause  athero- 
sclerotic and  coronary  heart  disease.12  But 
such  measures  only  combat  the  effects  of 
stress,  not  the  cause.  What  does  a police 
officer  do  to  cope  with  the  causes?  The 
cure  may  be  worse  than  the  problem. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  a police 
officer  will  try  to  relieve  stress  while  on  the 
job.  Some  are  more  constructive  than 
others.  Officers  may  drink  or  smoke 
heavily,  or  both,  or  drive  recklessly  trying 
to  stimulate  themselves  with  thrills.  Of- 
ficers may  spend  the  oppressive  shiftwork 


One  study  conducted  by  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Men- 
tal Health  showed  a high  inci- 
dence of  the  following  problems 
in  twenty  year  veteran  officers: 
Heart  disease,  diabetes,  ulcers, 
high  blood  pressure,  sexual 
dysfunction,  and  premature 
death.  Another  study  revealed  a 
suicide  rate  that  ranked  third 
when  compared  to  other  dan- 
gerous blue  collar  occupations, 
and  the  highest  suicide  rate  of 
all  white  collar  professions. 


looking  for  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Constructively,  however,  officers  may 
spend  lunch  hours  at  the  gym  keeping  in 
shape.  The  benefits  of  most  stress  reduc- 
tion activities  are  only  temporary.  By  and 
large,  the  way  an  officer  will  cope  with  job 
stressors  is  to  withdraw  from  them  and  to 
hide  inside  a working  personality. 

Jerome  Skolnick  defines  the  working 
personality  as  the  effect  a person's  work 
has  on  his  outlook  on  the  world.  In  the  case 
of  police  officers  this  working  personality  is 
exceptionally  strong  and  defined  because 
police-specific  stressors  are  equally 
strong.  Skolnick  further  identifies  the  high- 
ly specialized  strain  reaction  in  police 
officers.  He  says:  "Danger,  authority,  and 
efficiency  combine  to  generate  distinctive 
cognitive  and  behavioral  responses  in 
police-a  working  personality."13  Those 
typical  responses  include  rigidity,  suspic- 
iousness, isolation,  and  unwillingness  to 
show  or  recognize  emotions.  Other  ele- 
ments of  the  working  personality  are  a 
permanent  "fight-or-flight"  syndrome  and 
the  "John  Wayne  Syndrome".  Fight-or-flight 
preparedness  is  a physical  state  when  the 
body  is  pumped  full  of  adrenalin,  as 
discussed  earlier.  John  Wayne  Syndrome 
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is  an  expression  officers  use  themselves  to 
describe  their  need  to  swagger  and  talk 
tough  in  order  to  command  respect. 

To  sum  up  then,  the  working  personality 
is  a thick  skin  the  police  officer  develops  in 
order  to  insulate  against  the  stress  and 
pain  of  his  workaday  world.  It  usually 
begins  to  develop  soon  after  the  officer 
graduates  from  the  academy  and  begins  to 
be  bombarded  with  the  job  pressures  of  the 
street.  Often  a rookie  undergoes  a culture 
shock  in  making  the  transition  from  the 
bootcamp-like  atmosphere  of  the  academy 
to  the  madhouse  the  streets  can  seem  to 
be.  He  soon  learns  the  idealistic  and  noble 
reasons  he  entered  policework  for  are  not 
appreciated,  if  not  invalid.  The  joint 
pressures  of  danger  and  authority  cause 
him  to  grow  rigid,  suspicious  and  internal- 
ized. Accordingly,  the  boundaries  of  his 
world  shrink  until  they  are  congruent  with 
those  of  the  police  subculture.  The  only 
place  where  he  is  automatically  entitled  to 
understanding  and  respect.  As  Kroes  puts 
it,  "the  policemen  who  sees  various 
degrees  of  neglect  [of  crrime  victims]  all 
around  him  can  hardly  help  becoming  cal- 
lous and  bitter  and  eventually,  the  officer 
feels  his  own  sensitivity  being  destroyed."14 

It  is  important  to  point  out  here  that  police 
recruitment  interviews  are  not  geared  to 
screen  through  stress  resistant  candi- 
dates; nor  does  academy  training  ade- 
quately prepare  candidates  for  the  stress 
they  will  encounter  on  the  streets.  Thomas 
C.  Gray,  a police  recruitment  analyst, 
explains  that  greater  emphasis  is  put  on  a 
man's  potential  to  be  socialized  into  the 
police  subculture  (made  up  of  veterans  with 
a strong  working  personality),  than  on  his 


"Danger,  authority,  and  efficien- 
cy combine  to  generate  distinct- 
ive cognitive  and  behavioral 
responses  in  police-a  working 
personality."  Those  typical  re- 
sponses include  rigidity,  suspi- 
ciousness, isolation,  and  unwil- 
lingness to  show  or  recognize 
emotions.  Other  elements  of  the 
working  personality  are  a per- 
manent "fight-or-flight"  syn- 
drome and  the  "John  Wayne 
Syndrome". 


qualifications  to  do  the  job  or  on  his  ability 
to  handle  stress.15 

There  is  a causal  relationship,  then,  be- 
tween police  stressors  and  the  police 
working  personality.  Yet  which  causes 
Please  see  page  seven,  column  one 
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Stress,  from  page  six 

which  is  hard  to  establish.  The  situation  is 
best  described  as  a vicious  circle.  Cops 
are  trained  to  be  suspicious.  They  must 
face  danger,  often  alone,  and  exert  their 
authority.  They  see  pain  and  suffering  and 
desensitise  themselves  to  it  in  order  to 
shield  their  emotions.  All  this  leaves  them 
feeling  iso-  lated  and  the  only  people  who 
can  render  them  any  comfort  are  equally 
hardened  and  isolated.  The  officers 
isolation  alienates  them  from  the  public 
they  serve  and  the  laws  they  enforce. 
"[Their]  conflict  is  constant."16 

Cole  states  that  several  sources  show 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
has  a good  opinion  of  police  and  police- 
work.  But  their  experience  leads  police 
officers  to  believe  that  73%  of  the  public 
hates  the  police  or  is  against  them.17 

Police  stress  is  a serious  problem  whose 
complex  dynamics  have  no  easy  solution, 
but  the  problem  can  be  attacked  both  from 
within  and  without.  From  within,  a police 
officer  must  understand  the  causal 
relation-  ship  between  the  working 
personality  and  the  stress  being  insulated 
against.  From  without,  the  public  must 
understand  the  effects  of  the  weight  it  can 
place  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officer. 
Kroes  says: 

I think  we  often  forget  that  policemen  are 
people.  For  a long  time,  policemen  seem  to 
have  been  a category  outside  people. 
Putting  on  a uniform  immediately  made 
them  immune  from  problems  of  security, 
the  questions  they  have  about  themselves, 
their  jobs,  and  you  can  send  them  to  do 
many  things  and  they  do  it ...  I think  as 
soon  as  we  can  discover  and  again  know 
that  a policeman  is  a man,  is  a human,  then 
we  will  know  that  the  job  is  going  to  affect 
him . . J8 
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RULES,  from  page  five 
the  purpse  of  directing  the  scope  of  the 
hearing,  a summary  of  the  rules,  the  com- 
plainants' and  witnesses'  statements  and  a 
copy  of  the  investigation  report  except  as 
deemed  to  be  confidential  by  the  Director. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  requirement  that  the 
names  of  five  hearing  officers  and  their 
resumes  be  sent  to  the  parties  with  the 


instructions  that  each  side  has  the  right  to 
strike  two  names  from  the  list  of  five  and 
that  the  strikes  must  be  communicated  to 
the  OCC  not  less  than  seven  days  from  the 
date  of  the  notice. 

To  expedite  the  process,  the  OCC  has 
recommended  the  following  change: 

"2.  Such  notice  shall  contain  the  date, 
time,  place  of  the  heaing,  the  name  of  the 
investigative  hearing  officer  who  will 
conduct  the  hearing,  and  a statement  that  a 
copy  of  these  rules  may  be  obtained  from 
the  OCC.  In  addition,  the  complainant  shall 
be  informed  that  those  discovery  materials 
which  have  not  been  deemed  to  be  con- 
fidential by  the  Director  may  be  reviewed  in 
the  offices  of  the  OCC  between  the  hours  of 
8a.m.  and  5p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  by 
giving  the  OCC  twenty-four  (24)  hours 
advance  notice.  Named  members  shall  be 
allowed  to  receive  a copy  of  all  such 
materials  during  the  same  times  and  by 
giving  the  OCC  twenty-four  hours  advance 
notice. " 

The  "rule  of  five"  with  regard  to  the  right  to 
strike  names  of  hearing  officers  from  the 
list  enclosed  with  the  notice  of  hearing 
would  be  removed  from  these  rules.  Past 
experience  has  shown  that  only  about  five 
individuals  in  75  hearings  have  exercised 
this  privilege.  Furthermore,  there  has  been 
difficulty  in  arranging  hearing  officers 
schedules  when  five  of  them  must  commit 
to  a date  what  only  one  of  them  will  ultimate- 
ly work.  As  all  of  the  hearing  officers  are 
contract  employees  who  must  fit  us  into 
their  schedules,  this  would  be  of  great 
benefit.  It  would  also  greatly  speed  up  the 
hearing  process. 

Any  party  can  request  that  a particular 
hearing  officer  be  removed  from  a case  on 
the  ground  of  bias  when  the  individual  feels 
that  the  hearing  officer  cannot  afford  the 
party  a fair  and  impartial  hearing.  ## 
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COPS:  THE  MACHO 
IMAGE 


by  CAPTAIN  NEIL  R.M.  STRATTON 
City  of  Walnut  Creek  Police  Department 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Originally  published  in  the  Journal  of 
California  Law  Enforcement  in  the  Summer  of  1982,  Captain 
Stratton  has  updated  the  article.  Neil  R.  M.  Stratton  is  a 
22-year  veteran  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Police  Department.  He 
has  served  as  an  officer,  detective,  sergeant,  and  lieutenant; 
and  he  has  been  a captain  since  1971.  He  holds  a bachelor's 
degree  in  public  administration  from  California  State  University, 
Hayward.  Captain  Stratton  has  taught  extensively  in  the  police 
field  at  Diablo  Valley  College,  Los  Medanos  College,  Golden 
Gate  University,  and  John  F.  Kennedy  University.  He  has  been 
teaching  upper  division  courses  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
Administration  Department  at  California  State  University, 
Hayward,  since  1983. 


You're  driving  down  the  street, 
minding  your  own  business,  well 
within  the  speed  limit  and  your 
lane.  A red  light  appears  in  your 
rear  view  mirror  and  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  police  car  behind 
is  after  you!  You  pull  over  to  the 
curb,  stop,  release  your  seat  belt, 
and  reach  for  your  license.  You 
then  roll  down  the  window  and  turn 
to  face  the  Cop. 

What  do  you  see  standing  there?  He's 
well  over  six  feet,  built  like  a football  player, 
and  all  spit  and  polish  at  attention.  He's 
carrying  a large  number  of  items  on  his  belt: 
a gun,  handcuffs,  extra  bullets,  baton, 
portable  radio,  and  mace.  His  helmet  looks 
like  a size  10,  and  his  moustache  bristles 
neatly  atop  a muscular  and  set  upper  lip. 
You  know  he  is  looking  at  you,  but  you  can't 
see  his  eyes  which  are  hidden  behind 
reflective  sunglasses. 

He  speaks,  "May  I see  your  driver's 
license  and  registration,  please",  in  a voice 
lower  than  the  bass  singer  in  the  Statler 
Brothers.  If  you  weren't  intimidated  before, 
you  certainly  are  now.  At  this  point,  you 
decide  to  take  the  ticket  and  figure  out  the 
violation  later.  There  is  no  question  this 
guy  is  male,  just  whether  he's  human  or  not. 
You've  seen  his  teeth,  but  not  a smile. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  he  can 
tear  you  limb  from  limb  with  his  bare  hands, 
so  you  keep  your  cool.  After  receiving  your 


citation,  you  can  only  tremble  until  he  has 
lumbered  (you  can  feel  the  ground  shake) 
back  to  his  vehicle  and  driven  off. 

For  some  time  afterward,  you  will  relate 
this  harrowing  experience  to  friends  and 
relatives  whose  mental  processes  will 


conjure  up  an  even  more  macho  cop  than 
you  have  described.  They  become  even 
more  robot-like  in  the  telling,  which  raises 
some  interesting  questions:  Who  are  these 
macho  cops  and  where  do  they  come  from? 
Are  they  on  duty  24  hours  a day,  seven 
days  a week?  Are  they  stored  in  the  police 
station  when  they  aren't  on  the  street? 
Why  don't  we  see  them  off  duty  in  human 
settings?  How  do  they  see  themselves  and 
how  do  they  view  the  public?  Who  are 
these  people  who  perform  what  is  often  an 
unpleasant,  but  necessary  role? 

Where  Do  Cops  Come  From? 

Police  officers  generally  come  from  lower 
to  middle  class  families,  often  from  broken 
homes,  and  frequently  from  a family 
tradition  where  sons  follow  in  the  father 
cop's  footsteps.  Usually,  they  are 
first-born  sons  with  above  average 
intelligence.  They  received  poor  grades  in 
high  school,  but  did  better  in  college. 
Today,  at  least  in  California,  most  have 
some  amount  of  college  education.  They 

Please  see  Macho,  on  page  six 


The  Disciplined  Officer  is 

Rarely  Disciplined  Frank  J.  Schober,  Jr. 

"Training  is  the  discipline  that  makes  punishment 

unnecessary."  Robert  E.  Lee  wrote  this  before  the  Civil  War  when  he  was 
already  an  experienced  and  successful  leader  of  soldiers  in  the  American  Army.  The 
wisdom  expressed  in  his  words  is  strikingly  applicable  today,  not  only  for  members  of 
the  nation’s  armed  forces  but  for  its  police  forces  as  well. 

A look  at  any  current  dictionary  of  the  American  language  for  the  definition  of 
"discipline"  will  make  General  Lee’s  point  for  us  very  clear  and  remind  us  that  we 
regularly  use  words  in  our  speaking  and  writing  vocabularies  without  being  fully  aware 
of  their  various  meanings. 

For  example:  the  first  meaning  listed  for  "discipline"  in  a currently  published 
dictionary  is,  "training  intended  to  produce  a specified  character  or  pattern  of 
behavior". 

The  second  meaning  given  is,  "controlled  behavior  resulting  from  such  training". 

The  third  meaning  given  is,  "a  state  of  order  based  upon  submission  to  rules  and 
authority". 

The  fourth  definition  given  is,  "a  set  of  rules  or  methods".  The  fifth  given  is,  "a  branch 
of  knowledge  or  teaching". 

The  sixth  and  last  is  important  as  a definition  in  the  series  listed  by  the  dictionary 
writers:  "to  punish".  What  seems  to  be  true  in  police  practice  and  policy  is  that  this  last 
definition  of  discipline  is  the  one  that  receives  the  highest  use.  Cont'd.  on  page  4. . . 
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Letters 


Dear  Frank: 

Congratulations  on  Thursday's 
report  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Complaints.  All  in  all,  I think  we 
have  come  off  well  in  the  article  and 
that  it  truly  reflects  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment you  and  your  staff  on  the  very 
effective  work  you  are  doing  under 
difficult  conditions  and  in  record 
time.  I believe  we  are  seeing  im- 
proved police  performance  and 
increasing  public  confidence  in 
them. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Yours  sincerely, 
DIANNE  FEINSTEIN 
Mayor 


A primary  goal  of  the  peer  counseling 
program  is  to  have  a widely  diversified 
membership  which  reflects  the  make-up  of 
the  department  so  that  every  member  will 
be  able  to  identify  a Peer  Counselor  with 
whom  he  or  she  can  relate  and  with  whom 
the  member  can  establish  communication 
and  understanding. 

Peer  Counselors  will  be  trained  to  support 
fellow  members  who  are  experiencing 
problems  on  or  off  the  job,  which  may  effect 
their  job  performance  or  their  lives  in 
general. 


The  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints 
welcomes  your  comments-about 
The  Professional , about  the  OCC, 
about  the  Department.  Your  letters 
should  be  addressed  to: 

Office  of  Citizen  Complaints 
c/o  Editor,  The  Professional 
Hall  of  Justice,  Room  565 
850  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94103 

Editorial  policy  prohibits  the  publi- 
cation of  defamatory  material  which 
demeans  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  directly  or  indirectly.  Like- 
wise, obscene  language  cannot  be 
printed. 

Every  attempt  will  be  made  to 
pubish  letters  in  their  entirety,  how- 
ever, long  letters  may  be  edited, 
without  altering  context,  in  order  to 
fit  available  space. 

Selected  letters  will  be  published  in 
this  space.## 


Peer  Counselors  are  not  trained  to  be 
professional  therapists:  rather,  they  are 
taught  basic  counseling  skills  which  should 
enable  them  to  direct  their  peers  toward 
appropriate  referrals  when  the  problem  is 
beyond  the  peer  counselor's  expertise. 

Police  Officers  Standards  and  Training 
(P.O.S.T.)  offers  training  seminars  for  peer 
counseling,  the  first  of  which  is  scheduled 
for  October. 

Members  who  are  interested  in  becoming 


Department  Museum 
Established,  Rich 
History  to  be  Shown 

The  SFPD  is  currently  establishing  a 
museum  which  will  display  old  uniforms, 
equipment,  photographs,  logs,  and 
other  memorabilia. 

Officer  Robert  Fitzer  has  been 
designated  as  the  curator  and  historian 
for  the  museum. 

Members  with  questions  regarding 
the  history  of  the  Department,  or  those 
wishing  to  assist  in  some  way  with  this 
project  are  invited  to  contact  Officer 
Fitzer  through  the  Public  Affairs  Office 
at  553-1651. 

The  location  of  the  museum  will  be 
announced  when  it  is  available.## 


peer  counsleors  have  been  invited  to 
submit  requests  to  join  the  Peer  Counseling 
Program  and  receive  the  training. 

Applicants  assigned  to  the  swing  and 
midnight  watches  are  recieving  top 
consideration  due  to  recent  peer  counselor 
reductions  on  those  watches  which  are  the 
result  of  promotions  and  seniority  sign-ups. 

Selection  for  training  is  based  upon: 

1.  the  need  to  train  members 
representing  a cross-section  of  sex, 
ethnicity,  rank,  and  personal  and  police 
exerience; 

2.  the  immediate  need  to  train  mem- 
bers from  swing  and  midnight  watches; 

3.  the  need  to  train  members  assigned 
to  the  Personnel  Division; 

4.  the  applicant’s  interest  in  peer 
counseling; 

5.  the  applicant's  oral  interview. 


Peer  Counseling  Program  Training  is 
Slated-Volunteer  Counselors  are  Sought 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints,  a public  agency,  created  by  referrendum  by  the 
voters  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  a civilian  review  board  for  the  investigation  of  police  misconduct.  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  is  published  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April,  and  July.  The  O.C.C.  actively  solicits  articles  on  professionalism 
for  pub.ication.  Submitted  articles  should  not  exceed  five  hundred  words  and  may  be  edited  to  fit  available  space.  The  O.C.C.  is  located 
at  850  Bryant  St.,  Rm.  565,  San  Francisco,  California  94103.  Tel.:  415-553-1407.  Larry  R.  Shockey,  EDITOR. 
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Employee  Assistance—  Help  is 
Available— From  the 
Department,  From  The  City's 

E.A.P.  by  WOODY  HUNTER 


In  today's 
world,  many 
people  are  ad- 
versely af- 
fected by 
stress.  City 
and  County 
employees, 
as  most 
people,  are  no 

exception.  This  article  will  attempt  to 
address  some  of  the  signs,  symptoms,  and 
hazards  as  well  as  alternatives  to  the 
stress  reality. 

Police  Department  employees,  like  other 
City  workers,  attempt  to  ignore  this 
problem.  And  in  our  attempt  to  ignore  the 
stress  response  we  create  an  inner 
message,  such  as: 

-"I  can  deal  with  it." 

-"Don't  bother,  I can  handle  it." 

-"If  I can  deal  with  it,  why  can't  they?" 

Statements  like  the  above,  which  ignore 
stressors,  are  as  much  a part  of  our  society 
as  the  distress  responses  experienced 
from  them. 

In  our  attempt  to  ignore  the  negative 
impact  of  stress,  all  of  us  fall  victim  to  its 
effects  (distress).  In  ignoring  our  inbuilt 
alarm  system,  which  serves  as  an  early 


warning,  we  fall  prey  to  its  end  results.  The 
warnings  of  distress  we  may  experience  as 
well  as  what  others  may  see  include: 

-broken  realtionships; 

-substance  misuse  and  abuse; 

-excessive  spending  of  money; 

-conflicts  with  co-workers,  subordinates, 
and  managers; 

-and  in  extreme  cases  of  stress,  the 
effects  have  been  known  to  be  fatal. 

Uniformed  people,  like  police  officers, 
impose  on  themselves  the  peer  expectation 
that  they  resolve  their  own  problems.  When 
the  distress  response  has  overwhelmed 
and  affected  the  individual  along  with  their 
friends,  co-workers,  managers,  and  family, 
the  reaction  is  severe.  The  initial  impulse  is 
for  everyone  to  react  in  a blameful  rather 
than  helpful  manner. 

The  fight  or  flight  response  takes  over 
and  the  employee  is  then  terminated, 
suspended,  or  resigns.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  the  point  most  often  reached  before 
outside  or  professional  help  is  used  as  an 
alternative. 

Again,  the  external  or  visible  signs  that 
may  signal  the  early  or  extended  effects  of 
distress  are: 

JOB: 

-Increased  absences 


STATISTICS,  from  page  five 

red  marbles.  Now,  if  in  a given  three  month 
period  there  were  180,000  reported 
activities  and  320  citizen  complaints,  the 
rate  of  citizen  complaints  per  1 ,000  activity 
reports  would  be  (320/1,000)  x 1,000  = 
1.78.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
this  procedure,  rates  can  be  calculated  for 
the  SFPD  as  a whole,  for  any  unit  of 
assignment  or  watch  period  within  an 
assignment,  or  for  any  officer  on  the  force. 
The  problems  we  need  to  address  involve 
definitions,  methods,  and  consistency. 

In  dealing  with  different  piles  of  marbles, 
we  could  compare  them,  using  rates  or 
percents,  without  much  attention  to  what 
causes  different  percents  or  rates  of  red  to 
white  from  pile  to  pile.  It  just  doesnm't 
make  any  practical  difference.  This  might 


not  hold  true  for  airlines,  however,  since  the 
number  of  complaints,  accidents,  or 
whatever  might  vary  significantly 
depending  on  what  kind  of  pile  a particular 
airline  is  (a  regional,  national,  or 
international  carrier  for  example).  More  to 
the  point,  the  differences  may  have  no 
direct  connection  to  the  trait  we  are 
interested  in-passenger  complaints  might 
relate  more  to  contracted  services  such  as 
food  preparation  rather  than  airline  staff 
behavior  per  se-accidents  might  have 
more  to  do  with  terminal  facilities  or 
different  service  loads  at  different  kinds  of 
airports. 

A similar  situation  exists  for  citizen 
complaints.  In  the  past,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  set  limits  on  the  acceptable 

Please  see  STATISTICS,  on  page  seven 


-Intensified  conflicts 
-Increase  in  physical  illness 
-Post  payday  absences 
-Extreme  highs  and  lows 
PERSONAL: 

-Increased  money  problems 
-Escalating  conflicts  in  the  home 
-Extra  relationships  outside  of  home 
-Increased  substance  use  (including 
food) 

If  you  are  experiencing  any  of  these 
symptoms,  assistance  is  available  through 
the  Police  Department's  Stress  Unit  or  the 
Employee  Assistance  Program. 

Some  SFPD  employees  will  choose  the 
use  the  Stress  Unit,  because  services  are 
provided  by  officers  who  understand  the  job 
and  its  inherent  distresses,  while  others  will 
choose  not  to  use  the  Stress  Unit  because 
of  its  relationship  to  the  Department.  For 
you,  the  Employee  Assistance  Program 
may  be  an  alternative.  The  Program  is 
available  to  assist  City  and  County 
employees  and  their  family  members  who 
are  experiencing  work  or  personal 
problems. 

The  Employee  Assistance  Program 
(EAP)  offers  information  and  referrals  as 
well  as  in-office  assistance  in  the  areas  of 

-stress  management 
-individual  counseling 
-family  counseling 
-couples  counseling 
-conflict  resolution 
-alcohol  and  drug  education 
-communication 
-grief 

-victims  of  assaults 
-smoking  cessation 

Please  see  E.A.P. , on  page  four 


Need  Additional 
Copies  of 

” The  Professional”? 
Simply  use  the  self  addres- 
sed, postage  paid  card  on 
the  back  page  and  tell  us 
the  number  of  copies  you 
need.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy  sent  to  the  people  on 
your  mailing  list,  you  can 
simply  send  us  your  list  and 
we  will  include  them  in  our 
next  mailing.  The  card  can 
also  be  used  for  comments 
about  the  OCC  or  the 
SFPD. 
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Discipline,  from  page  one 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  we  not  only  neglect  most  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "discipline",  but  that  we  also,  by  doing  so, 
misuse,  misstate  and  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  total 
idea  in  our  lives  and  professional  work. 

Focusing  on  the  second  definition,  above,  the  control 
referred  to  is,  quite  obviously  in  the  case  of  a police  officer, 
self  control.  Soldiers  are  very  seldom  deployed  in  units  of  less 
than  nine  individuals.  A unit  of  police  can  be  one  person-by 
him  or  herself-in  a remote  location  without  the  direct  personal 
supervision  of  any  other  individual.  Quite  obviously,  the 
requirements  for  discipline  of  armed  forces  personnel  are  high. 
As  obviously,  because  of  unit  size,  the  requirements  for  the 
self-discipline  of  police  officers  must  be  higher. 

The  self-discipline  of  a police  officer  is  rooted  in  habits  of  self-control  and  at  no  time  is  that 
control  more  tested  than  during  an  arrest  or  stop  situation.  The  officer  must  be  aware  and 
stay  aware  of  the  status  of  his  or  her  temper  at  the  time  of  an  arrest  or  stop  and  must  not 
turn  over  the  situation  to  the  subject  by  reacting  negatively  to  what  is  said  by  the  subject. 
Conversation  should  use  "I"  rather  than  "you"  statements  which  are  likely  to  provoke 
negative  responses.  Officers  should  also  stay  aware  of  the  fact  that  how  any  encounter 
with  a citizen  will  end  is  highly  dependent  on  his  or  her: 

1 . body  language 

2.  choice  of  words 

3.  maintenance  of  conversation  to  the  subject  at  hand.## 

Frank  J Schober  is  currently  Director  ol  the  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints,  a civilian  unit  which  acts  as  the  professional  standards  agency  of 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  He  was  previously  Commanding  General  of  the  California  National  Guard.  He  has  been  a staff 
instructor  at  the  Army  War  College  and  holds  a Masters  Degree  in  Public  Administration  from  the  Kennedy  Center  at  Harvard  University. 
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E.A.P.,  from  page  three 
-and  other  individual,  groups  and 
workshops  to  assist  in  addressing  work  and 
personal  problems. 

For  more  information  or  an  appointment 
with  an  EAP  counselor,  call  558-5586. 
Office  hours  are  between  8:00  a.m.  and 
5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Appointments  are  scheduled  at  other  than 
these  hours,  but  you  need  to  call  during  this 
time  frame. 

Anyone  seeking  services  from  the  EAP 
will  receive  CONFIDENTIAL  and  profes- 
sional services. 

There  are  those  employees  with  concerns 
about  using  any  helping  services  provided 
by  City  government.  For  you,  with  this 
concern,  help  is  still  available  through  your 
private  physician.  The  objective  is  not  to 
sell  the  Stress  Unit  or  the  EAP  as  the  only 
sources  of  help.  The  object  is  to  under- 
stand that  seeking  timely  and  appropriate 
help  is  paramount  in  the  continuation  of 
positive  working  and  personal  relation- 
ships. 

Sometimes  the  helping  hand 
may  need  a hand  itself.  ## 


"Monitor” 
Lauds  Civilian 
Review,  S.F.'s 
Watchdog 
Committee 

On  Thursday,  July  24,  1986,  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  published  an 
article  in  its  internationally  circulated  news- 
paper entitled,  Civilian  police  wachdogs 
grow-Fifty  US  cities,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Miami,  establish  oversight". 

The  article,  written  by  Cheryl  Sullivan,  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Monitor,  begins  by 
quoting  Lt.  Greg  Corrales  from  a Letter  to 
the  Editor  which  was  originally  published  in 
the  January-March  edition  of  The  Prof- 
essional. What  follows  is  a summary  of  that 
article. 

Lt.  Greg  Corrales  is  a believer. 

He  wasnl  at  first,  though,  when  he  heard 
that  the  city  would  be  setting  up  a 
commission  of  civilians  to  review  police 
conduct-and  misconduct. 

“I  had  the  typical  police  response,  and 
that  is  of  being  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
people  in  ivory  towers  will  be  judging  their 
actions." 

But  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  civilian-run 


Office  of  Citizen  Complaints,  he  has  chang- 
ed his  tune-and  his  behavior.  Through 
contact  with  the  OCC  and  its  spirited  new 
director,  Frank  J.  Schober,  Jr.,  Corrales 
says  that  his  prior  behavior  was  simply 
unprofessional.  Now,  with  almost  sixty 
subordinates  to  supervise,  his  advice  is  to 
"be  gung-ho,  to  look  sharp,  and  to  always 
conduct  themselves  in  a professional 


manner.” 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  shift  in  attitude  the 
OCC  has  hoped  to  encourage-apparently 
with  a fair  measure  of  success.  Last  year 
the  number  of  citizen  complaints  dropped 
33%  from  1984  and,  if  the  trend  continues, 
it  will  drop  another  1 8%  this  year. 

Please  see  MONITOR,  on  page  ten 


Special  Hearings  into  DNC 
Complaints  Postponed  to  Sept. 

In  the  January-March  issue  of  The  Professional  we  reported  that  the  OCC  was 
prepared  to  hold  investigative  hearings  into  the  demonstrations  that  occurred  during 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  July  1984.  It  was  also  reported  that  our  panel  of 
investigative  hearing  officers  had  met  and  devised  a procedure  for  hearing  those 
cases. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  that  article,  the  OCC  has  met  with  the  City 
Attorney's  Office  on  several  occasions.  Finally,  the  City  Attorney  asked  the  Police 
Commission  to  direct  Frank  Schober,  OCC  Director,  to  postpone  those  hearings  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  lawsuits  which  were  filed  by  the  complainants  in  those  cases. 
According  to  everyone's  "best  guess",  the  federal  court  cases  should  be  concluded  by 
late  September. 

This  request  by  the  City  Attorney  is  contrary  to  previous  advice  given  to  the  OCC 
regarding  the  continuation  of  the  OCC  investigatory  process,  including  the  hearing 
process,  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  civil  lawsuits  by  complainants.  At  that  time,  the 
OCC  was  advised  that  in  the  event  a complainant  filed  a civil  suit  based  upon  the  same 
facts  as  a complaint  which  had  been  filed  with  the  OCC,  the  OCC  should  not  hold  in 
abeyance  its  process  until  the  completion  of  the  civil  matter,  but  rather,  it  should 

Please  see  HEARINGS,  on  page  nine 
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Statistics—No  More  Difficult 
to  Understand  than  Batting 

Averages  by  Steven  V.  Lutes,  O.C.C.  Statistical  Analyst 

Being  a law  enforcement  officer  is  not  considered  to  be  "just 
another  job".  While  90%  of  the  force's  work  may  in  fact  be 
humdrum  stuff,  it  is  the  other  10%  that  defines  the  policeman  in 
the  public  mind  'and  probably  in  the  minds  of  many  officers  as 
well.  The  law  itself  recognizes  police  work  as  a special  kind  of 
activity  and  has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  legal  and  medical 
professions,  developed  a distinct  set  of  rights  and  obligations 
that  apply  only  to  law  enforcement.  Some  of  the  rights  serve  to 
protect  law  enforcement  personnel  from  harassment  or  other 
malicious  behavior  that  might  be  directed  at  them  simply 
because  they  are  doing  their  job.  Since  the  middle  of  1983, 
the  OCC  has  issued  monthly  summaries  of  complaint  activity. 
Raw  numbers  and  percents  are  used  to  indicate  the  frequency 


and  distribution  of  complaints  according  to 
district  of  occurrence,  type  of  allegation, 
and  so  on.  In  1985,  we  began  issuing 
quarterly  reports.  They  also  summarize  the 
distribution  of  complaints,  but  use  rates  of 
complaints  per  1,000  officer  activity  reports 
instead  of  raw  number  or  percent  scores. 
The  rates  initially  drew  mixed  reviews.  Most 
of  us  are  uncomfortable  with  complicated- 
looking  sets  of  numbers,  and  this  is 
especially  true  when  they  purport  to  tell  us 
something  about  ourselves.  After  a period 
of  avoidance,  we  are  now  receiving  more 
requests  for  information  on  the  rate  of  this 
or  that  as  opposed  to  requests  for  raw 
numbers.  We  now  have  data  covering 
eighteen  months,  nearly  five  quarters,  and 
they  are  applicable  to  every  assignment 
and  sworn  officer  in  the  department.  This  is 
probably  the  appropriate  time  to  discuss 
the  rates  in  more  detail,  particularly  with 
regard  to  how  they  might  be  used. 

Numbers  that  refer  to  ourselves  are  no 
longer  just  numbers;  they  are  statistics 
and,  as  Mark  Twain  said,  "there  are  lies, 
damned  lies,  and  there  are  statistics". 
Many  of  the  objections  that  people  have  to 
the  use  of  performance-based  measures  in 
work  evaluations  come  from  notions  that 
statistics  are  inherently  deceitful  and  that 
normal  people[l;e  can't  possibly  assess 
their  veracity.  This  is  simply  not  true. 
Another  common  objection  is  that  there  are 
■important  traits  that  are  hard  or  impossible 
to  reduce  to  numbers.  One  cannot  argue 
that  point,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
so-called  objective  measures  have  no 
place  in  evaluating  how  well  people  perform 
some  task.  Their  greatest  weakness  is 
perhaps  that  they  usually  fail  to  provide 
easy,  instant,  and  absolute  judgment  and 
don't  automatically  make  the  right 
decisions  for  us. 

Few  of  you  would  have  any  trouble 


understanding  sports  statistics.  The 
number  of  times  a baseball  player  goes  to 
bat,  the  number  of  hits,  the  number  of  runs, 
etc.  are  all  objective  traits  because  we 
agree  on  the  meanings  of  the  terms  and  the 
counting  is  done  in  public  for  all  to  see. 
Mathematical  models  such  as  a player's 
batting  average  (!)  will  not  strike  the  typical 
fan  as  being  either  inherently  deceitful  or 
too  complicated  to  grasp.  Using  rates  to 
describe  citizen  complaints  is  not  much 
different  and,  like  the  use  of  averages  or 
rates  in  sports,  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
us  information  that  combines  two  or  more 
different  kinds  of  "fact"  into  a single 
expression.  Let's  reduce  police  work  and 
citizen  complaomts  into  one  or  more  piles  of 
white  and  red  marbles  for  an  illustration  of 
what  complaint  rates  are  and  how  they  are 
useful. 

Most  of  us  could  sit  down  with  a pile  of 
marbles,  agree  that  all  of  the  objects  in  the 
pile  are  indeed  marbles,  and  then  go  on  to 
agree  how  many  there  are  by  counting  them 
together  until  we  arrive  identical  answers. 
The  answer  might  still  be  incorrect,  but  we 
would  agree  to  an  answer  on  the  basis  of 
having  conducted  an  objective  count.  Now, 
suppose  that  there  are  white  and  red 
marbles  in  the  pile.  We  could  count  them 
separately,  as  above,  until  we  agree  on  how 
many  red  and  how  many  white  marbles 
there  are.  We  could  then  divide  the  number 
of  white  or  red  by  the  total  number  of 
marbles  and  give  the  proportion.  For 
example,  if  there  are  fifty  red  marbles  out  of 
one  hundred,  then  the  proportion  of  red 
marbles  is  50/100  = .50.  We  could  also 
convert  the  proportion  into  a percent  by 
multiplying  it  by  100  [i.e.,  (50/1 00)x  100  = 
50%)  since  a percent  is  only  the  proportion 
of  something  out  of  1 00  units.1 

The  main  value  of  the  proportion  or 
percent  is  that  they  tell  us  about  the 


magnitude  of  something  relative  to 
something  else.  To  say  that  "this  pile  is 
fifty  percent  red"  conveys  more  information 
than  simply  saying  "there  are  50  red 
marbles  in  the  pile".  Next,  let's  imagine  that 
we  have  two  or  more  piles  and  that  they 
may  or  may  not  contain  the  same  total 
number  of  marbles,  but  not  in  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  would  be  hard  to  compare  the 
relative  frequency  of,  say,  red  marbles  from 
pile  to  pile  by  just  stating  how  many  red 
ones  each  contains-because  the  total 
number  of  red  plus  white  in  each  pile  is  a 
variable.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
standardize  the  comparison  by  calculating 
the  relative  frequency  of  red  or  white 
marbles  in  each  pile  for  some  invarient 
total.  For  example,  suppose  that  pile  1 
contains  169  marbles,  42  of  which  are  red. 
First  calculate  the  proportion  of  red  marbles 
to  the  total  (42/169  = .2485).  If  there  were 
1,000  marbles  in  the  pile,  with  the  same 
relative  proportions,  there  would  be  about 
249  of  the  red  ones  (.2485  x 1,000).  Next, 
in  pile  2 there  are  370  marbles,  97  of  which 
are  red.  Following  the  same  procedures: 
97/370  =.2622,  and  .2622  x 1 ,000  = 262.2. 
These  are  rates  of  red  marbles  per  1,000 
marbles  calculated  for  both  pile  1 and  pile  2. 
They  are  much  like  percents,  and  would  be 
identical  if  we  used  1 00  instead  of  1 ,000  as 
the  constant  or  standardizing  factor.  Rates 
differ  from  percents  and  proportions  mostly 
in  that  they  return  us  to  statements  of 
frequency  rather  than  one  of  relative 
magnitude.2 

Rates  are  very  common  mathematical 
models.  Obviously,  marbles  are  not  a very 
interesting  subject,  but  the  objective 
principles  used  to  discuss  the  marble 
example  can  also  apply  to  numerous 
real-life  situations.  The  F.A.A.,  for 
instance,  divides  the  number  of  passenger 
complaints  by  total  passenger  miles,  then 
multiplies  by  one  million  (1,000,000)  to 
calculate  the  rate  of  airline  complaints  for 
each  carrier  per  million  miles  flown.  By 
analogy  with  the  previous  example,  the 
white  marbles  could  equal  total  passenger 
miles,  the  red  marbles  could  equal  the 
number  of  customer  complaints  (or 
accidents,  fatalities,  etc.),  and  each  airline 
is  a separate  "pile".  The  resultant  figure 
makes  it  possible  to  compare  airlines' 
complaints  according  to  their  frequency  per 
some  constant  unit  of  mileage. 

OCC's  complaint  rates  are  derived  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rates  in  the  marbles  and 
FAA  examples.  Let  officer  activity  reports 
(all  reported  incidents,  traffic  citations,  and 
arrests)  be  represented  by  the  white 
marbles  of  our  previous  example.  Let  all 
citizen  complaints  be  represented  by  the 
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MACHO,  from  page  one 

enter  police  work  because  of  a feeling  of  duty,  a wish  to  help  people 
and  society,  and  a desire  for  the  security  of  government 
employment.  Most,  even  with  today’s  adequate  pay,  don't  do  it  to 
make  a lot  of  money.1 

Cops  generally  enter  the  police  service  at  a young  age.  Minimum 
age  at  entry  is  normally  21 , and  a few  enter  the  profession  beyond 
the  age  of  30.  With  the  security  of  the  job,  they  tend  to  marry  early, 
if  they  haven’t  already,  and  become  parents,  homeowners,  and 
participants  in  the  American  Dream.  The  police  position  is  often 
their  first  permanent  job,  and  they  bring  to  it  the  naivete  and  values 
associated  with  their  particular  social  and  generational  group.  They 
are  enthusiastic,  motivated,  and  idealistic.  They  see  the  position 
as  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  to  contribute.  It  is  their  career  and 
their  profession. 

How  Does  the  Macho  Syndrome  Develop? 

For  the  first  year  or  two,  the  officer  is  on  probation  and  learning. 
During  the  next  three  to  five  years,  the  novelty  of  the  job  wears  off. 
The  officer's  kids  are  starting  school;  the  wife  is  no  longer  a 
sweetheart,  but  a mother  and  housewife,  and  often  a wage  earner 
working  outside  the  home  to  help  make  ends  meet.  Shift  work  and 
mental  and  physical  abuse  received  from  arrestees  has  created  a 
short  fuse. 

Many  times  an  officer's  identity,  which  was  still  malleable  at  the 
young  and  tender  age  when  he  started,  has  been  molded  by 
occupational  experiences 
and  the  police 
environment.  He  is  a cop 
all  day,  every  day.  His 
associates  are  cops;  his 
neighbors  may  be  cops; 
and  the  only  people  he  can 
trust  are  cops.  Eventually, 
this  becomes  only  cops 
below  the  rank  of  sergeant; 
and,  ultimately,  only  his  friend  or  partner,  if  he  has  one. 

Every  working  day,  his  fellow  officers  reinforce  the  macho  image. 
Locker  room  bravado  is  followed  by  more  of  the  same  at  briefing. 
Then  the  officer  is  on  his  own  or  with  a partner.  Anytime  two  or  more 
officers  are  together,  they  tend  to  put  up  the  machismo  defenses  to 
avoid  getting  really  serious  about  their  personal  relationships.  The 
job  is  performed  individually  and  in  isolation.  Even  with  a backup 
officer,  it  is  the  assigned  unit's  show,  and  cover  is  all  the 
assistance  requested  or  wanted. 

Boredom  mixed  with  intermittent  excitement  is  the  plight  of  the 
officer  on  patrol.  His  beat  becomes  his  prison  and  his  isolation  is  a 
solitary  confinement.  The  horrors  that  he  sees  and  must  handle 
require  a rational  approach  when  the  human  response  is  to  be 
emotional.  "If  you  can  keep  your  head  while  all  around  you  others 
are  losing  theirs",  you’re  probably  a cop,  rather  than  not 
understanding  the  situation. 

After  the  incidents  in  the  field,  there  is  the  demanding  paper  work 
to  document  all  actions  taken.  More  macho  interaction  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  a shift  during  final  report  writing  and  trying  to  change  to 
a human  being  again  in  the  locker  room.  Many  don't  quite  make  the 
transition;  and  as  time  goes  on,  some  cant  make  the  change  at  all. 

At  midnight,  when  he  finishes  his  shift,  he  is  still  to  hyper  from  the 
fast  paced  work  experience  to  sleep.  Since  the  bars  are  open  until 
2:00  a.m.,  he  tends  to  rehash  the  night's  events  over  a drink  or 
more  with  fellow  workers,  often  including  females  who  have  been 
important  players  in  the  "Us  v.  Them"  activity  of  the  last  eight  or  ten 
hours. 

At  2:00  a.m.,  he  can  go  home  to  a sleeping  family,  including  an 
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exhausted  wife;  or,  if  he  is  the  lucky  one,  he  can  go  home  with  the 
girl  from  the  dimly-lit  bar.  She  is  a comrade  in  arms,  is  awake  and 
interesting,  and  is  aware  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  working 
cop-much  more  than  the  wife  who  has  problems  of  her  own  with  the 
kids,  the  house,  and  the  job. 

Divorce  can  be  considered  an  occupational  hazard.  It  is  a fairly 
predictable  occurrence.  With  no  wife,  no  family,  no  house,  and  no 
money,  only  the  department  and  the  job  remain.  The  role  of 
husband  and  homeowner  ceases.  That  of  father  is  greatly 
diminished,  confined  to  alternate  weekends  or  less.  The 
perspective  and  interests  of  the  individual  become  even  more 
narrow. 

In  order  to  maintain  his  image,  to  re-affirm  his  manhood,  and  to 
survive  financially,  he  either  moves  in  with  a woman  who  is  willing  to 
offer  support,  or  with  other  officers  who  are  in  the  same  fix. 

For  over  a decade,  there  has  been  a major  change  in  the  police 
service  taking  place.  Minorities  and  women  have  broken  into  the 
traditionally  all  white,  male  occupation.  The  white  males  already 
here  were  receiving  their  major  reinforcement  of  self  from  the 
organization.  The  introduction  of  small-statured  minorities,  and 
especially  women,  has  severely  threatened  the  maintenance  of 
machismo  for  many  of  these  officers.  Even  with  this  influx,  the  vast 
majority  of  officers  are  still  white  males  who  can  suffer  from  the 
Macho  Syndrome. 

The  presence  of  females  and  minorities  can  cause  problems  for 
officers  who  see  the  role  as  a macho  one.  The  macho  model  is  no 
longer  as  strong  as  it  once  was.  Officers  who  have  the  syndrome 
feel  more  threatened 
than  in  the  past, 
especially  with  the 
irrtroduction  of 
homosexual  officers. 
The  presence  of  these 
newcomers  diminishes 
that  maleness  in  the 
minds  of  the  veterans, 

but  they  must  not  admit  it;  they  must  reject  as  much  as  possible  the 
intruders,  in  order  to  maintain  the  image  which  has  become  an 
all-important  defense  mechanism. 

What’s  Been  Done  About  the  Syndrome? 

Some  officers  start  as  police  cadets  at  age  18.  Fresh  out  of  high 
school,  they  move  from  the  care  of  their  parents  to  the  care  of  the 
police  department.  Ten  years  later,  all  they  can  remember  is  police 
work  and  the  department.  If  they  haven’t,  made  sergeant,  they 
experience  a crisis  of  large  proportion.  Many  choose  booze;  some 
choose  suicide,  and  a few  weather  the  experience  and  end  up 
satisfied  with  themselves.2  Many  others  transfer  to  other 
departments  or  leave  the  profession  altogether.  Too  many  feel 
trapped  and  remain  as  unhappy,  disgruntled  employees  until 
retirement.  The  only  thing  intact  is  their  macho  image.  We  still  don't 
completely  understand  this  phenomenon,  but  we  are  concerned  and 
are  developing  ways  to  cope  with  this  unhealthy  attitude. 

The  primary  concern  is  not  the  impact  on  citizen  contacts.  There 
are  sufficient  safeguards  and  protection  against  officer  abuse  to 
minimize  chances  of  being  wrongfully  treated  by  police  officers. 
The  main  concern  is  the  individual  officer  and  his  family.  We  are 
sending  the  officer  into  an  environment  we  know  adversely  affects 
his  mental  and  physical  health.  We  have  not  provided  enough 
training,  counseling,  and  supportive  services  to  mitigate  the 
negative  effects  of  the  job.  We  have  too  long  assumed  that  police 
officers  solve  the  personal  problems  of  others,  but  don't  have 
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MACHO,  continued  from  page  six 

similar  problems  themselves.  The  officer  insulates  himself  against 
his  human  emotions  and  develops  a macho  attitude. 

The  macho  syndrome  also  has  the  effect  of  inhibiting  the  officer's 
ability  to  counteract  it. 

The  providing  of  psychological  services  for  officers  and  their 
families  has  become  acceptable  during  recent  years.  Success, 
however,  in  any  of  these  programs  requires  a cooperative,  open, 
receptive  subject.  A macho  syndrome  officer  has  none  of  these 
characteristics  and  will  often  deny  to  himself  that  he  has  this 
problem. 

What  Are  Some  Possible  Future  Solutions? 

Since  we  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  syndrome  with 
veteran  officers,  we  need  to  set  up  mechanisms  to  prevent  the 
syndrome  in  new  officers.  This  includes  some  women  officers  who 
have  tried  to  cope  with  male  officer  rejection  by  becoming  macho 
themselves.  The  following  are  some  programs  which  may  be  future 
solutions  to  the  macho  syndrome: 

1 . Career  counseling  from  the  start  for  new  officers  to  let  them 
know  about  the  syndrome,  suggest  ways  to  avoid  it,  and  convince 
them  that  seeking  professional  help  for  personal  problems  is 
acceptable. 

2.  Careful  selection  of  officers  so  that  those  most  susceptible  to 
the  syndrome  will  not  have  it  reinforced  by  being  hired. 
Psychological  screening,  although  still  rudimentary,  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction. 

3.  Limited-term  or  contract  employment  is  an  alternative  to  the 
present  system.  We  are  no  longer  convinced  that  police  work  is  a 
20  to  30  year  career  for  most  officers.  With  only  a 10%  chance  to 
make  sergeant,  and  an  even  lesser  opportunity  for  the  higher  ranks, 
we  need  to  provide  a financially  beneficial  way  for  those  choosing  to 
leave  the  police  service  to  do  so.  Under  this  plan,  three  or  four  year 
employment  hitches,  as  in  the  military,  are  provided.  Only  those 
satisfied  with  their  present  position  after  10  years  are  placed  in  the 
retirement  plan  with  credit  for  time  in  service.  All  others  are  given  a 
discharge,  including  a lump  sum  of  money  equal  to  what  would  have 
been  the  agency’s  retirement  contribution.  This  permits  officers  to 
change  careers  with  an  adequate  income  base  until  they  can 
achieve  parity  in  their  new  careers.  Let's  face  it-we  all  need  young, 
physically  fit  police  officers  in  those  few  instances  where  brawn  is 
required.  This  system  would  emphasize  the  young  officer. 

4.  A leave  of  absence  for  a period  to  explore  other  careers  can 
be  beneficial  to  allow  the  officer  to  venture  out  without  severing  the 
ties  of  a secure  job.  He  will  then  either  return  more  satisfied  than 
when  he  left  or  will  find  satisfaction  elsewhere. 

5.  Continued  exposure  to  women  and  minority  officers  will  help. 
In  academy  classes,  as  field  training  officers,  as  supervisors  and 
ranking  officers,  the  increasing  presence  of  women  and  minorities 
will  eventually  wear  down  the  macho  image  as  a defense 
mechanism.  Those  who  suffer  the  most  from  the  challenges  of 
diversity  will  retire  or  leave.  Newer  officers  afflicted  with  macho  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  hard  facts  of  real  life  associations  and  the 
long-term  condition  of  success  by  non-Caucasian  and  non-male 
officers. 

6.  Employee  Assistance  Programs,  or  EAP's,  are  becoming 
more  prevalent  all  the  time.  Agencies  are  realizing  that  employees 
with  problems  can  become  problem  employees.  The  EAP  can 
provide  counseling  to  overcome  situations  which  have  resulted  in 


deteriorated  job  performance  in  the  past.  The  costs  of  these 
programs  are  less  expensive  than  the  costs  associated  with 
disciplining  or  terminating  an  employee. 

7.  Retirement  vesting  that  allows  officers  to  collect  on  their 
investment  and  remove  the  motivation  to  hang  on  to  save  pension 
rights.  They  still  wouldn't  get  the  maximum,  but  they  would  get 
enough  to  allow  them  to  leave  without  resorting  to  "stress"  disability 
retirement  claims. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Police  officers  come  into  the  business  as  idealistic,  helping 
human  beings.  The  environment  on  the  street  is  often  hostile  and 
the  older  role  model  offices  are  seen  as  macho.  It  doesn't  take  long 
for  the  new  officer's  perspective  to  be  skewed  by  the  behavior 
exhibited  by  fellow  officers  and  people  on  the  streets.  In  order  to  be 
successful,  the  new  officer  quickly  adapts  to  the  model  and  the 
cycle  perpetuates  itself.  It  is  this  cycle  which  must  be  broken. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  pointed  out  a long  time  ago  that  "a 
policeman's  lot  is  not  a happy  one".  Through  improvement  in 
existing  programs  and  the  creation  and  adoption  of  new  ones,  we 
need  to  make  the  policeman's  lot,  if  not  happy,  at  least  tolerable. 
This  can  be  done  by  providing  workable  and  acceptable  alternatives 
to  the  macho  image,  which  is  so  damaging  to  the  officer  and  his 
loved  ones. 

If  we  can  accept  the  officer  as  being  human  with  all  of  the  needs 
and  emotions  which  that  entails,  then  the  officer,  too,  may  be  able 
to  give  up  the  macho  shield  and  accept  himself  as  a real  flesh  and 
blood  person. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Professional,  another  article  by  Captain 
Stratton  will  be  appearing  which  is  entitled,  " Career  Counseling  for 
Cops". 

FOOTNOTES 

1.  "The  Police  and  Family  Stress"  Seminar,  Dr.  Mike  Roberts, 
Walnut  Creek,  California,  October  20, 1 978 

2.  Ibid 

STATISTICS,  from  page  three 

number  of  complaints  an  officer  could  receive  in  six  months  or  a 
year.  This  runs  afoul  of  reality  because  various  assignments  and 
watches  within  assignments  can  be  wildly  different  with  regard  to 
their  average  level  of  complaints. 

There  is  good  reason  to  doubt  that  all  cross-assignment 
differences  in  the  frequency  of  complaints  are  related  entirely  to 
different  levels  of  officer  misconduct.  This  is  not  to  say  that  use  of 
rates  would  eliminate  all  problems. 

A rate  will  not  adjust  for  the  differences  between  assignments 
that,  independent  of  police  behavior,  produce  different  frequencies 
of  complaints.  This  requires  further  standardization  by  other 
categories.  For  example,  studies  of  mortality  rates  (death  rates) 
seldom  simply  divide  the  number  of  deaths  by  the  total  number  of 
people  in  a population  and  multiply  by  a constant  factor. 
Age-specific  rates  (e.g.,  0-5  yrs.,  6-1 0 yrs.)  or  other  age-adjustec 
rates  are  calculated  because  it  is  well  known  that  age  group 
composition  usually  varies  from  one  population  to  another  and  that 
various  causes  of  death  occur  at  different  rates  in  different  age 
groups.  We  need  to  judge  an  officer's  record  in  comparison  to  the 
records  of  other  officers  with  substantially  similar  assignments-we 

Please  see  page  eight,  column  one 
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MONITOR,  from  page  four 

"We  have  added  a new  stipulation  to 
policing."  says  director  Schober.  "Not 
only  do  we  want  our  police  to  catch 
the  bad  guys,  but  we  want  them  to 
do  so  in  a manner  that  is  as 
friction-free  as  possible." 

In  the  past  year,  with  a new  police  chief 
at  the  helm  and  a new  director  at  the  OCC, 
the  department's  slate  has  been  relatively 


clean. 

Chief  Frank  Jordan  says  the  improvement 
stems  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  force, 
half  of  whose  members  joined  the  depart- 
ment in  the  past  five  years,  now  has  a few 
more  years  of  experience  under  its  belt. 
But  he  also  says  the  OCC  has  been 
instrumental  in  helping  him  to  institute  new 
disciplinary  policies,  as  well  as  to  identify 
problem  officers. 


The  OCC,  which  also  tracks  complaints 
against  police,  has  recently  discovered 
that  53  percent  of  the  officers  have  no 
complaints.  On  the  other  hand,  4%  (88 
officers)  are  responsible  for  a third  of  the 
complaints. 

The  intent,  according  to  Director 
Schober,  is  to  prevent  misconduct,  rather 
than  merely  to  punish  offending  officers 
after  the  fact.  While  it  is  important  to 
prosecute  and  punish  wrongdoing,  it  is  also 
important  to  improve  officer  behavior.## 


1*  My  job  is  to  stamp  out  drug  abuse, 
but  I can't  do  it  without  you. 


Help  me  by  calling  553-0123. 


CRIME  STOP 


OCC  Ad  Campaign 
Focuses  on  Showing 
Positive  SFPD  Image 
to  San  Franciscans 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A COMPLIMENT  YOU  WISH  TO  MAKE  FOR  GOOD  SERVICE  YOU  HAVE 
EXPERIENCED  FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  POLICE,  OR  IF  YOU  HAVE  EXPERIENCED 
WHAT  YOU  CONSIDER  TO  BE  BAD  SERVICE  OR  AN  IMPROPER  DELIVERY  OF  SERVICE. 
PLEASE  CALL  THIS  NUMBER. 

553-1407 

THE  OFFICE  OF  CITIZEN  COMPLAINTS 

(The  professional  standards  agency  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department) 


Beginning  in  September,  the  OCC 
will  begin  a City-wide  advertising 
campaign  featuring  four  law  en- 
forcement messages  similar  to  the 
one  above.  They  will  deal  with 
drug  abuse,  graffiti,  street  crime, 
and  child  abuse  and  will  be  placed 
in  the  overhead  racks  of  Muni  bus- 
es on  lines  throughout  the  City. 

Each  of  the  four  posters  will  feature  a 
professional  model  portraying  a San 
Francisco  Police  Officer  and  reflecting  the 
rich  ethnic  mix  of  the  Department. 

In  order  to  help  Muni  patrons  take  our 
message  home,  each  poster  will  be 
equipped  with  two  "take  one"  pads  which 
will  contain  the  numbers  citizens  can  call 
to  report  crimes. 

On  the  back  of  the  pad  is  a message  to 
the  public  from  the  Director.  This  mes- 
sage is  shown,  actual  size,  at  right. 


A MESSAGE  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCANS 

The  Police  can't  apprehend  criminals  and  stop  crime  without  your  help.  Report  crime. 
Cooperate  with  Police  Investigations.  Through  example,  discourage  others  from  engaging 
in  criminal  activity.  If  you  see  people  making  our  City  ugly  by  vandalizing  our  buildings, 
buses,  signs  or  fixtures  — or  if  you  see  other  criminals  at  work  engaging  in  street  crime, 
selling  life-destroying  drugs,  or  abusing  our  young  people  or  elders  — please  call  one  of  the 
numbers  listed  on  the  reverse. 

Remember:  use  the  9-1-1  number  FOR  EMERGENCIES  ONLY. 

And  keep  in  mind  that  the  San  Francisco  Police  are  anxious  to  do  the  best  job  pos- 
sible for  you.  for  your  family  and  for  visitors  to  our  City.  If  the  Police  have  done  a good  job 
for  you.  it  is  important  that  they  hear  about  it.  OR.  if  you  percieve  that  they  have  not  done 
a good  or  proper  job.  they  want  to  hear  about  it  too  If  you  have  a compliment  or  a 
complaint  concerning  an  officer  or  officers  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  De- 
partment, call  the  OFFICE  OF  CITIZEN  COMPLAINTS  at  553-1407,  or  write  or 
visit  our  offices  at  the  Hall  of  Justice.  Room  565.  850  Bryant  Street.  San  Francisco.  CA  94)03. 

Frank  J.  Schober.  Jr..  Director 
Office  of  Citizen  Complaints 
(The  Professional  Standards  Agency  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department) 


MEMORANDUM  #1 

"OFFICERS  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  RECOGNIZE 
THAT  IT  IS  THEIR  DUTY  AT  ALL  TIMES  TO  ACT  LEGALLY  AND  PROPERLY  . . . 
TO  SHOW  COMPASSIONATE  RESPECT  FOR  THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
AND  TO  TREAT  EVERY  PERSON  OF  WHATEVER  SOCIAL  POSITION.  RACE. 
CREED.  OR  LIFESTYLE  WITH  COURTESY  AND  UNDERSTANDING.  " 
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Law  Enforcement  Code  of  Ethics: 

As  a Law  Enforcement  Officer,  my  fundamental  duty  is  to  serve  mankind;  to  safeguard  lives  and 
property;  to  protect  the  innocent  against  deception,  the  weak  against  oppression  or  intimidation, 
and  the  peaceful  against  violence  or  disorder;  and  to  respect  the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  men  to 
liberty,  equality  and  justice. 

I will  keep  my  private  life  unsullied  as  an  example  to  all;  maintain  courageous  calm  in  the  face  of 
danger,  scorn,  or  ridicule;  develop  self-restraint;  and  be  constantly  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
Honest  in  thought  and  deed  in  both  my  personal  and  official  life,  I will  be  exemplary  in  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  regulations  of  my  department.  Whatever  I see  or  hear  of  a confidential 
nature  or  that  is  confided  to  me  in  my  official  capacity  will  be  kept  ever  secret  unless  revelation  is 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  my  duty. 

I will  never  act  officously  or  permit  personal  feelings,  prejudices,  animosities  or  friendships  to 
influence  my  decisions.  With  no  compromise  for  crime  and  with  relentless  prosecution  of  criminals,  I 
will  enforce  the  law  courteously  and  appropriately  without  fear  or  favor,  malice  or  ill  will,  never 
employing  unnecessary  force  or  violence  and  never  accepting  gratuities. 

I recognize  the  badge  of  my  office  as  a symbol  of  public  faith,  and  I accept  it  as  a public  trust  to  be 
held  so  long  as  I am  true  to  the  ethics  of  the  police  service.  I will  constantly  strive  to  achieve  these 
objectives  and  ideals,  dedicating  myself  before  God  to  my  chosen  profession  . . . law  enforcement. 


Disciplinary  Actions  by  the 
Chief  and  Commission  As  of 

BY  THE  CHIEF  OF  POLICE: 


’’The  police  of  the 
Modern  Era 


Bringing  Discredit  on  the  Department:  Involving  an  off  duty 
incident  with  an  outside  police  agency  -- 10  day  suspension.  have  the  Duty  of 


Unnecessary  Force:  involving  an  arrest  — one  officer  received 
a five  day  suspension,  one  officer  received  a two  day  suspension. 


Maintaining  the 


Neglect  of  Duty:  Failure  to  comply  with  departmental  policy  Manners  Essential 
pertaining  to  vehicle  usage  --  one  day  suspension. 


BY  THE  POLICE  COMMISSION: 


for  Civilization; 


Bringing  Discredit  on  the  Department:  Off  duty  DUI,  failure 
to  prevent  crime  --  termination  held  in  abeyance,  probation  to 
include  120  day  suspension,  and  medical  clearance  before 
returning  to  duty. 


They  thus  Save  Us 
from  Ourselves 


Neglect  of  Duty:  Failure  to  report  to  duty  in  a fit  condition, 

failure  to  answer  questions  truthfully  --  30  day  suspension  --  30  day  and  from 

suspension  held  in  abeyance  for  one  year. 


Neglect  of  Duty:  Repeatedly  reporting  late  for  duty  --  30  day 
suspension. 

NOTE:  Taken  from  Chief's  Newsletter,  May  1986.  Does  not  necessarily  reflect  OCC 
investigations. 


Each  Other.” 

Frank  J.  Schober,  Jr. 


The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
OFFICE  OF  CITIZEN  COMPLAINTS 
400  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Room  67-A 
San  Francisco,  California  94102-4671 
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Department.  In  this  informative  article,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of  California  Law  Enforc 
explores  where  cops  come  from,  how  the  macho  syndrome  develops,  what  has  been  done  about 
solutions.  Page  one. 

^The  Disciplined  Officer  is  Rarely  Disciplined  by  FRANK  J.  SCHOBER,  JF 
O.C.C.  In  this  quarter's  installment,  the  Director  explores  the  many  definitions  of  the  word  "discif 
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In  This  Issue  of  THE  PROFESSIONAL  : 

-COPS:  THE  MACHO  IMAGE  by  CAPTAIN  NEILL  R.M.  STRATTON  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Police 
Department.  In  this  informative  article,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of  California  Law  Enforcement,  Capt.  Stratton 
explores  where  cops  come  from,  how  the  macho  syndrome  develops,  what  has  been  done  about  it,  and  some  possible 
solutions.  Page  one. 

-The  Disciplined  Officer  is  Rarely  Disciplined  by  FRANK  J.  SCHOBER,  JR.,  Director  of  the 
O.C.C.  In  this  quarter's  installment,  the  Director  explores  the  many  definitions  of  the  word  "discipline",  and  how  those 
definitions  apply  to  the  thinking  of  today's  police  officer.  Page  one. 

-Employee  Assistance-Help  is  Available  by  WOODY  HUNTER,  DIRECTOR,  Employee  Assistance 
Program  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Hunter  discusses  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  stress  and 
where  members  can  go  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  it.  Page  three. 

-Understanding  Statistics  by  STEVEN  V.  LUTES,  Statistical  Analyst.  If  you  can  understand  batting  averages, 
according  to  OCC’s  statistical  analyst,  you  can  understand  most  statistics.  In  this  quarter's  article,  Mr.  Lutes  attempts  to 
de-mystify  the  numbers  contained  in  the  OCC's  quarterly  reports.  Page  five. 

-Special  Hearings  into  DNC  Complaints  Postponed  to  September  by  LARRY  R.  SHOCKEY. 
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